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HILLSBOROS 


Cay Frnest Elwood Stanford 


TOURIST stopped at my shop yester- 
day for some repairs on his automobile. 
He was a big, pussy chap; loud voice, 
louder clothes and a New York number on 
his car. He got to talking about the war. 
‘*Tt’s certainly a relief to get back here in 
the hills away from it all,’’ he says. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose, Mr. Orramel Jones, that you realize 
your isolation enough to appreciate it. Even 
the daily papers hardly bother you 
here. I suppose you’ ve hardly heard 
that the country is at war.’’ 
‘*We’ve heard rumors,’’ says I. 
Then I began to bang on a cold 





the draft had taken all his best 
clerks, and how the Liberty Loans 
and war taxes had knocked the 
bottom out of the stock market. 

The day war was declared, little 
Doe Seagraves—he that married my - 
daughter Miriam — burst into the 
shop, and I knew by the look on 
his face what he’d come for. 

‘* They’ll need doctors in the 
army,’’ says he. 

Before I could say a word my boy, 
Al,came round the corner. I thought 
he was in the electric works at 
Northville, twenty miles away. 

‘* They’ll need engineers in the 
army,’’ says he. 

Al had worked with me quite a 
spell after he finished high school, 
and he had the makings of a mighty 
good blacksmith. Then he got the 
education bug and went and worked 
his way through an engineering 
college. Made good, too, after he 
went into the electric works. He’d 
only been married a year and a 
half,—Amy Fuller, she was, Deacon 
Barlow’s niece,—and they’d got a 
three-months-old baby, the cutest 
little feller, little Allen Orramel 
Jones! 

[ laid down my hammer and 
leaned back against the old anvil, 
for the two at once sort of took 
away my breath—not that I’d ex- 
pected anything else. 

‘*Yes,’’ says I. ‘‘And wives’ll 
need husbands and children’!l need 
fathers. ’’ 

Little Doc turned a shade whiter 
—he’s not ruddy, anyway. There’s 
two little Seagraveses—the oldest, 
four. — 

‘*Yes,’’ says he. ‘‘ Husbands and 
fathers to make the world safe for 
them to live in. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ says I. 

And we didn’t say anything more 
for quite a spell. 

‘*There’s a duty a man owes his 
family, and a duty he owes his 
country,’’ says I, at last. ‘‘Every- 
one’s got to decide for himself which 
comes first, or whether they both 
come together. You boys talk it over with 
your wives ; and if you still think it’s laid upon 
you, why, all you can do is go. As for the girls 


and the children, I’ve raised one family, and | 


I guess I can look out for a couple more. ’’ 

But I wasn’t expecting what I got that 
night. After supper I was sitting in my stock- 
ing feet trying to read the paper while mother’d 
gone over to Miriam’s. I didn’t even hear the 
door open, but there stood Tommy — little 
Tommy, that was in school over to Northville, 
finishing up his last year. 

‘‘Dad, can I go?’’ says he. 

I took my feet off the chair and looked up at 
him, and he looked back at me, square in the 
eye, where a man should look—little Tommy, 
eighteen years old now, straight as an arrow 
and broad as a door and near a foot taller’n I 
ever was, but little Tommy just the same. 

‘*Tommy,”’ says I, at last, ‘‘it’s a lot you’re 
asking. Allen and Phil are going.’’ 

Tommy said never a word—just kept looking 
Straight back at me, and I could see there in 
his eye the grit that’s made this nation what 
it is, and the cleanness of young manhood, 
with the fire of youth that lights a man to 


usefulness and heaven if 
it’s burnt right, and to 
ruin and hell if it’s not. 
‘* Tommy,’’ says I, 
‘*vou’re a young boy yet, and 
| a brave one, I don’t doubt. But 
there’s boys as clean as you, not afraid 
of the fire of this world or the next, 
| that’ll come back from this war, or even 
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tle rascal !—had a slip of 


I’m not saying anything about me. And 


QUITE A SHIVERING BUNCH OF US COLLECTED TO MOURN OVER ITS PASSING 


the training camps, worthless to the country 
they swore to serve, a curse to the sorrowing 
women that bore ’em, and a damning blight 
to the unlucky generations that’ll follow ’em. 
I reckon you get my meaning. I don’t doubt 
| you’ve got the kind of grit that’ll send you 
| with the rest of the boys over the top. Have 
you got that which’ll turn you away from the 
| rest, when the crowd points their fingers and 
laughs, and your soul’s in peril? You’ve never 
been tempted, Tommy. Can you come back, if 
God lets you come back, able to look your 
mother in the eye as you do now?’’ 

“TI can,’’ says Tommy; and his voice was 
low and solemn, like a deep church bell over a 
distant hill. 

‘* Then if she says it’s all right, it’s all 
right,’’ says I. 

And I got up and walked off outdoors some- 
where. And I was glad it was dark. 

So by and by we went to the train to see 
them off for the last time—the boys in their 
new uniforms stepping lively and straight, but 
looking a bit more solemn than usual; mother 
and the girls with their lips tight shut, but 








we sent ’em away with what smiles we could, 
and we thought they were all heroes, and so 
they are, I hope. You don’t have to hope that 
of the women that stay behind. 

Then we went back home and tried to pick 
up things where we left ’em. Tried to. 


*Twas a busy summer. And yet it was a} 


quiet one. Little Doe and Allen and Tommy 
had had plenty of company when they’d 
marched away. The little boys killed Germans 
in the schoolyard while the G. A. R. did the 
same in Wilkins’s store. The grass sprung round 
the quoit stake, and on Sunday the girls walked 
home from meeting alone or in silent little 
knots. Memorial Day we trimmed the cemetery 
as usual, but we didn’t linger there. 

It seemed for a while that there was mighty 
little for us that was left behind to do. Of course 
we took our little slice of the Liberty Loan and 
planted all the crops we could—not such a great 
sight, help being so scarce and most of us older 
than we wished we were. There was little 
enough risk in what we did, at that. Washy 
Perkyns, our local big bug, who had been 
training off flesh with dumb-bells and boxing 
gloves ever since the Lusitania went down, had 


a bit blurry round the | 
eyes—even Tommy —lit- | 


a thing from Northville | 

to wave after him; little Phil | 
trotting along trying to keep step | never did know who—suggested planting a big 
with his dad; the babies laughing and | 
cooing in their carriages; and me— but) 
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hustled off to Plattsburg at the first call, and he 
sent back word he’d buy all we could raise at 
a good percentage over cost. He was good for 
it, all right, but it made us feel sort of selfish. 

About the last of planting time some one—I 


community garden for the Red Cross. The 
notion took big. Washy Perkyns—he’ll be run- 
ning Hillsboro yet by cable from France—lent 
us a piece of the best farm land in 
town, and we ploughed it and har- 
rowed it and fertilized it and planted 
it in company and let our own work 
go. Fifty rods long and thirty wide 
it was; smooth, rolling land sloping 
west. ’T was no small chore for us, 
circumstances considered. We made 
three strips of it: potatoes and beans 
and corn, each ten rods wide. Some 
said it was time wasted to plant that 
late corn, but we did it just the 
same. 

The season passed, and the crops 
grew. It wasn’t a wonderful season 
—cold and wet and backward; but 
somehow the crop on that western 
slope beat all the rest. Parson Wil- 
bur said ’twas blessed, and I guess 
it may have been. I suppose every 
able-bodied man in Hillsboro put 
in some time there, and the women 
would have if we’d let ’em. There’s 
mighty little in peace or war you 
can keep the women out of nowa- 
days. But we chased ’em back to 
their knitting and carried on, as 
the saying is, by ourselves. 

For my part, I don’t know that 
there was much charity in what I 
did. Chopping weeds is mighty out- 
letting for the feelings, sometimes. 
When little Doe went away he left 
his family in the house he’d built 
right opposite mine, and Allen’s 
wife and baby came to stay with 
’em. As far as money went, the girls 
made out very well on what the 
boys could send, for little Doe was 
getting more than he ever had in 
Hillsboro — not that he’d gone for 
that—and Allen had got a lieuten- 
ant’s commission in the engineers ; 
but both families missed having a 
man at the head mighty bad, and 
it sort of came to me to fill the lack 
as well as I could. 

I started in cheerful and thought- 
less, for I’d brought up one small 
family, without sparing unduly the 
rod or the spank, and with a fair 
amount of credit, I think. But ’twas 
soon borne in on me I’d been a trifle 
brash about undertaking any more. 
There’s something about a grand- 
baby that softens my harsh old hand 
out of all sense, and it didn’t take 
little Phil Seagraves long to find 
it out, either—the leetle blue-eyed 
scamp! You ought to have seen him 
laugh the other day after he’d fired 
the shop key into the pond, and I had to climb in 
through the window! If little Al or Tommy’d 
done that— Yet, somehow, it’s always ‘‘next 
time’’ that I’m going to spank that youngster. 
And little Millie’s just like him, as far as a 
two-year-old can be. Little Allen Orramel’s 
still in his cradle, thank goodness, and I do 
hope his dad will get back before he gets out. 

Sometimes I used to go out to the Red Cross 
cornfield in the early morning before time to 
open the shop, and it frequently amazed me, 
the people I’d find there. Old Tom Finden, 
the town drunkard, the nearest-to-worthless 
character we’ve got,—hadn’t done a stroke of 
work in years except to keep himself in whis- 
key and hard cider,—used often to come down 
in the early light; but he’d always shoulder 
his hoe and hobble off if anyone came near or 
tried to speak to him. I know, because, think- 
ing that the old chap couldn’t have had a meal 
of decent woman’s cooking for years, I tried 
several times to ask him over to breakfast. But 
I never made out. So sometimes, if I saw old 
Tom there, I’d send a youngster to tell ma to 
send a good snack to Finden’s shanty, and 
when [I judged it had arrived I’d sort of edge 
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the old man off. But I’ve wondered since 
whether he really liked it. It might have 
seemed like some one was trying to pay or 
bribe him; and I reckon there aren’t many, 
even like old man Finden, but like to do a free 
and decent thing now and then for a cause 
that’s bigger than they are. 

I guess even the old tight-wad, Squire Dick- 
erman, could see that we were getting out more 
than we put in, harvest or no harvest. It was 
mighty little to do, while the boys were getting 
ready to give their lives; but thinking we 
were doing something sort of saved our self- 
respect, and that everyone was helping to do 
it together added to our respect for one another. 
Somehow our backs never got so tired working 
in the Red Cross cornfield, and there was a 
whole lot less tendency to cuss if something 
broke than if we’d been doing our own work. 

I remember now how one day Brad Greg- 
ory was cultivating corn while Tiph Jackson 
was hilling up potatoes on the opposite side 
as far away as he could get, for they hadn’t 
spoke since Tiph shot some of Brad’s hens 
for scratching up his strawberries ten years 
ago. Brad, perhaps, was thinking about his 
boy Joe, who was crossing the water about 
that time, for all of a sudden he ran smash 
into a rock and busted the cultivator out of 
all use. Tiph kept on hoeing, but now and 
then he’d glance over where Brad was pick- 
ing up the pieces. His boy hadn’t gone over, 
but there was no telling when he would. 
And Tiph knew that Brad had a big field of 
corn of his own that was spoiling for culti- 
vation. He kept hoeing slower and slower, 
and by and by, when Brad had the pieces 
picked up and had started for home, Tiph 
came stamping over. 

‘* Brad,’’ says he, ‘‘ take my cultivator 
out of my tool shed and use it till you git 
yourn fixed. ’’ 

And that wasn’t the strangest part of the 
matter. Brad took it! 

September came, and it was cold and wet. 
Potatoes had done well and were almost 
ready to dig. Beans were fine, and hard in 
the pod, though late planted. Corn was still 
in the milk, and prospects looked mighty 
dubious, for two or three more weeks were 
needed to make anything of it. And the 
month wasn’t many days old when the frost 
came. We knew it at sunset. The wind had 
been high after a cold rain, but it dropped 
with the sun and the sky cleared. In the 
morning that fine field of corn, and thou- 
sands more like it, wouldn’t be worth thirty 
cents. 

Quite a shivering bunch of us collected to 
mourn over its passing and debate whether 
we hadn’t better cut as much as we could 
and lay it down for ensilage. There didn’t 
seem to be much else to do. 

Then Brad Gregory spoke up. ‘‘When my 
boy Joe was goin’ across, one of them pesky 
U-boats showed up some miles off, and the 
captain of the transport slung a lot of sooty 
stuff into the fire boxes and sent up a big cloud 
of smoke that covered all the ship and acres 
and acres besides, so’s’t the pesky U-boat 
couldn’ t find it.’’ ¢ 

‘*What’s that to do with us?’’ says I. 

‘*Smoke’s hot, as well’s thick and all time 
moving, ain’t it?’’ says he. ‘‘Now if we strung 
a smudge along all the west side of this corn- 
field, what wind there is and the slope of the 
ground’ll carry the smoke and the warm air 
up across this corn, and who knows but what 
we might save some of it?’’ 

‘*Tt’s worth tryin’,’’ says Tiph Jackson. 
‘*And all this wet slash from the lumber lot 
alongside’ll smudge fine. ”’ 

So we telephoned all over town for help, and 
things moved considerable lively for a while. 
Everyone dragged brush in the falling dark- 
ness; even old man Finden turned out and 
fetched quite a few limbs. Before the mercury 
crossed the line, we got our fire started all along 
the field. We begun to have some hope. 

But the thermometer fell fast, awful fast. It 
surely was the rippingest frost for the time of 
year I ever did see. It was plain the upper edge 
of the field, at least, was going to get nipped. 

‘“We c’n save that yet, ’’ says old man Finden. 
’ Twas the first word he’d spoken that evening. 

‘*How ?”’ says I. 

‘‘Git Washy Perkyns’s power sprayer, and 
spray the air along the edge with hot water.’’ 

Some of the folks didn’t believe that would 
work. The hot water would scald the corn as 
it fell, they said, and then it would cool off 
and freeze on the leaves before the machine 
could run to the other end of the field and back. 

‘*T believe it’s worth tryin’,’”’ says Tiph 
Jackson; and Brad Gregory and most of the 
rest of us thought so, too. 

So we hustled off and got that power sprayer. 
It was locked in a shed, and Washy’s caretaker 
was away, but we picked the lock with a sledge 
hammer and rolled the thing out. It isa power- 
ful old elephant. Washy got it a year or two 
back when the bugs got into those big old elms 
he’s so powerful proud of. The tank is mounted 
on a big auto truck, and the engine runs the 
sprayer. It squirts like a young fire engine 
and cost the price of a good farm. We ran it 
down to the field, where the boys had already 
heated water in big kettles, and started. First 
thing she stuck in the soft, wet earth of the 
* pean patch like we might have known she 








would. Then all hands had to take hold and 
push her on to a sort of railway we made of 
the stacked planks of the lumber lot. 

I guess even Kaiser Bill—drat him !—would 
have laughed if he’d seen us that night, lug- 
ging brush by lantern light and heating water 


|and carrying planks and squirting that old 


popping, fiery dragon, but I don’t remember 
then noticing how funny it was. For one thing, 
some one had to stand in the cornfield at first 
and judge whether the water was coming down 
too hot. And of course I was some one. But 
my jacket was pretty wet, anyhow. I reckon 
the united steaming sweat of Hillsboro that 
night raised the local temperature at least a 


degree or two and maybe was what saved the 


day, or night rather. 
Anyhow, when morning dawned there was 
no frost on that corn, though every stalk outside 
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for a hundred miles each way was bleached 
white and ruined. Not another hint of frost 
came for three full weeks—weeks of fine corn 
weather, too; and then we were ready for it. 

The proceeds of that field fitted out a fine big 
ambulance for ‘‘over there,’’ and some besides. 
We old men can’t fight the Kaiser like Allen 
and Tom and the rest of the boys, or even fight 
death for the fighters as little Doc’ll do, but 
we like to think that where the need is the 
wagon we worked and paid for will do our bit 
for us, as far as a thing of wood and steel can 
do, And perhaps there’ll be in it—machinery’s 
mighty human sometimes—a spark from the 
soul of each of us who couldn’t go, who wait 
back here in the old home hills for the word 
that may bring to us the battle and the bitter- 
ness, the last word of some of those who must 
give their all and, giving it, give our all. 





“ SOMETHING, MRS. SPICER?" NETTIE ASKED, WITH HER PLEASANT SMILE 


THE THANKFUL 
SPICERS 


Cy Agnes Mary Brownell 


IV. MRS. SPICER PURCHASES A SILK GOWN 


7 ee mail carrier on his 
rounds reached the Spi- 
cers’ on his noon return 

trip; consequently, the whole 

family were convened at luncheon 
when Mrs. Spicer’s astounding invitation 
arrived, and all shared in the excitement. 
‘‘Who’s going to get married?’’ asked Mr. 
Spicer, marveling at its fair, square outlines. 
‘*Maybe Nettie’s mysterious unknown has 
declared himself!’’ hazarded Fanny. 
‘*Humph!’’ exclaimed Jed. 
‘“Why don’t you open it?’’ inquired Evalina. 
Accepting that suggestion, Mrs. Spicer slit 
the envelope delicately with her knife. 

Mrs. Henry Edward Folsom 
Thursday, the twentieth of October 
Washington Avenue and Seventh Street 
Tea from three until six o’clock 


‘‘What does it mean?’’ asked Mrs. Spicer 
helplessly. 

‘*Mrs. Folsom’s sister’s visiting them, and 
Mr. Folsom’s sister’s here, too; she’s having 
some folks in to meet them, ’’ explained Fanny, 
fixing gloating eyes on the magic card. 

‘There must be some mistake!’’ declared 
Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘ You know we ain’t society 
folks. ’’ 

‘‘No mistake about it!’’ said Fanny crisply. 
‘‘Mrs. Folsom’s a friend and a neighbor, if she 
is rich, and she wants her folks to know you, 
or she wouldn’t’ve asked you. ’’ 

‘‘What do I do?’’ asked Mrs. Spicer, gazing 
at the thick square envelope. 

‘*You go,’’ said Fanny; ‘‘but not the first. 
And when you get there, you do like the rest. ’’ 
‘“*Bring me something home!’’. begged Eva- 
lina. 

‘*Evalina Spicer,’’ Fanny exclaimed, ‘‘I’m 
astonished at you! Do you want to disgrace 
us? Do you think maw can wrap up slices 
of cake in her handkerchief at a reception ?’’ 

‘‘Never mind, Evalina,’’ said Mrs. Spicer. 









‘“*T’ll bake up something nice 
for you before I go.’’ 

‘*Now, maw, ’’ expostulated 
Fanny, ‘‘don’t go to doing any- 
thing extra. There’s just about 
time to get ready. Now, you just naturally 
got to get your silk dress. ’’ 

‘*So do!’’ approved Mr. Spicer. ' 

‘*Whoopee!’’ exclaimed Jed. 

‘‘O Fanny!’’ pleaded Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘I just 
can’t bear to spend all that money on myself!’’ 

‘Don’t let her off, Fanny!’’ Jed cried, in 
delight. ‘‘I tell you that silk-dress money in the 
sugar bow] ain’t safe so near to Christmas. ’’ 

‘*T can see her in it now,’’ said Mr. Spicer 
exultantly. ‘‘In the dress, I mean, not the 
sugar bowl. ’’ 

Evalina giggled happily. Mr. Spicer could 
always depend upon his youngest to applaud 
his little jokes. 

‘“*T’ll try to get off for an hour or two to- 
morrow,’’ said Fanny. ‘‘And we’ll look at 
every piece of silk in town. And I’ll engage 
Delia Miller to come to the house—there’s 
some style about her sewing. ’’ 

‘*All is,’’ Mr. Spicer warned her, ‘‘don’t 
you let Delia give maw too much style. Style’s 
cheap; you can buy it ready-made. Your 
maw’s got something better. ’’ 

‘*T guess you’ll know me, all right,’’ laughed 
Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘I know I couldn’t feel any dif- 
ferent, no matter how I looked. ’’ 

‘“Thanks be!’’ said Mr. Spicer. 

‘*Mr. Charlie,’’ asked the stenographer for 
Folsom & Son that evening as she made ready 
to go, ‘‘could you spare me a couple of hours 
to-morrow afternoon ?’’ 

‘*Texpect I could, ’’ replied the junior partner 
—‘‘that is, if it is very important. ’’ 

‘*Oh, it’s very important indeed! ’’ said 
Fanny earnestly. ‘‘It’s to buy a silk dress. ’’ 

‘**A silk dress!’’ said the junior partner. 

‘*For a long time,’’ Fanny went on frankly, 
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‘twe’ve been saving up in the sugar bowl to 
buy maw a silk dress, and every time, just 
before we get enough, she up and spends it.’’ 

‘*Very reprehensible!’’ murmured her em- 
ployer. 

‘‘On us,’’ continued Fanny, ‘‘or the house, 
or the coal, or the groceries. Seems like she 
never will save it up for herself. And now 
comes a chance in a lifetime. ’’ 

For so loomed Mrs. Folsom’s tea before 
Fanny’s dazzled eyes. 

‘*By all means, grasp it,’’ advised Charlie 
Folsom. 

So it happened that on the next afternoon 
two heads—Fanny’s, with its bright, transpar- 
ent waves, and Mrs. Spicer’s, dulled and tar- 
nished by the years—bent above sinuous lengths 
of silks of various weights and weaves; and 
whenever a fabric triumphed over this critical 

appraisal, forthwith a bit of a sample was 

snipped off and popped into the depths of 
Fanny’s black bag. 

That night the Spicer family sat in solemn 
conclave and passed upon the merits of each 
candidate. Some they rejected as too fussy, 
others as too stiff; at last, with remarkable 
unanimity, they chose the smoothest, dullest, 
most supple of the lot—a soft, flowing black, 
shining as water. The sugar- bowl] bank 
proved to contain enough to survive even that 
run upon it; but Fanny immediately put 
down the balance to the account of shoes 
and gloves. 

‘*But I don’t need ’em,’’ protested Mrs. 
Spicer. ‘‘I got good shoes and gloves. ’’ 

‘“They’re scuffy,’’ pronounced the criti- 
eal Fanny. ‘‘ And now, what you s’pose 
Nettie’s done ?”’ 

‘‘What?’’ asked Jed explosively. 

Fanny looked at him suspiciously. ‘‘You’re 
always expecting Nettie to do something 
foolish!’’? she complained. ‘‘Well, she had 
Delia Miller engaged to make her new blue 
dress, and when it come out about maw’s 
silk she just up and insisted that we take 
her time and she’d wait. What do you think 
of that for Nettie?’’ 

‘* Nettie’s coming on,’’ responded Mr. 
Spicer. 

‘‘T always said Nettie had it in her,’’ de- 
clared Mrs. Spicer. 

‘*Now, maw, you take your sample and 
go down to Crawford’s right away in the 
morning, or would you rather I’d get it for 
you?’’ 

Mrs. Spicer clutched the sugar-bow] jeal- 
ously. ‘‘No,’’ she hastily declared, ‘‘I’ll go, 
Fanny ; I’d kinda like to—’tain’t every day 
I get to buy myself a silk dress. ’’ 

‘*Have you got it?’’ asked the Spicers, 
big and little, at noon the next day. 

Mrs. Spicer smiled indulgently. ‘‘I thought 
I’d go this afternoon—seemed like, having 

a silk dress in the house, one ought to kind 
of fix up for it; so I done general sweeping 
this morning and straightened up the bureau 
drawers. I’m a-going to enjoy myself this 
afternoon; I feel like I’ll enjoy buying the 
dress more than I shall tthe tea. I ain’t so sure 
about the tea. ’’ 

‘‘Wait till you’ve been,’’ counseled Fanny. 

By half past two o’clock Mrs. Spicer was 
ready for the excursion. She locked the front 
door and dropped the key jangling into the 
mail box. As she passed the Ladies’ Outfitting 
establishment where Nettie Devore worked, 
she decided to stop and thank the girl for her 
generous offer. 

‘‘Something, Mrs. Spicer?’’ Nettie asked, 
with her pleasant smile. 

‘‘T just wanted to thank you, Nettie, for 
letting me have your turn with Delia. ’’ 

‘‘Don’t mention it,’’ said Nettie. ‘‘I think 
it’s lovely for you to be having a silk dress. 
Fanny told me.’’ 

‘*How nice your things look, and how rea- 
sonable they are!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Spicer, ex- 
amining the tags of garments with growing 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Now here’s just the skirt I 
wish Fanny had to wear to the office—good 
and plain, and yet with a sort of air about 
it. ” 

Nettie held it up against her slender height. 
‘*It’s just about Fanny’s size, too,’’ she ob- 
served. 

‘*T’ve a notion to take it,’’ said Mrs. Spicer 
recklessly. ‘‘It’s a small enough return in all 
reason when she helped get my silk dress. 
Yes, I’)l take it.’’ 

‘Tf it should need any alterations, we’ll 
attend to them. Shan’t we send it up, Mrs. 
Spicer? You’ll get it this evening.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘I dunno 
when I’ve seen anything that’s pleased me 
more. ’’ 

‘*Wait till you see it on Fanny,’’ said Nettie 
gayly. 

“TY must get along,’’ thought Mrs. Spicer, 
hurrying past alluring windows. ‘* But wasn’t 
it lucky I stopped to see Nettie, or I’d never 
have thought of Fanny’s skirt. My sakes! 
There’s the very coat for Evalina—blue and 
warm and woolly—and with velvet buttons! I 
can fairly see her in it!’’ 

It was more than impulse—it was the realiza- 
tion of a dream—that urged Mrs. Spicer up 
the stairs and into the Children’s Department. 

‘* Blue coat?’’ questioned the saleslady. 
‘Certainly. This way. Blue’s always good, 
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SHE HERSELF FELT SO MUCH OUT OF 


PLACE ... THAT SHE TRIED TO 
KEEP IN THE BACKGROUND 











Bazaar had been in a state of suppressed 

excitement. If the manager of the store 
had announced a change in the time schedule, 
or in the wage schedule, he could not have 
aroused more emotion than did Miss Peters, 
the little, middle-aged woman who had had 
charge of the toilet requisites at Wright’s for 
several years. 

‘*For one week beginning to-morrow,’’ she 
said, ‘‘there will be in this department a dem- 
onstrator from New York.’’ 

A chorus of protests followed her announce- 
ment. 

‘*Miss Lane is Baers’ best demonstrator, ’’ 
continued Miss Peters, not a whit disconcerted 
by the protests. ‘‘She gets a salary of one 
hundred dollars a week and expenses. Mr. Sam 
Wright says that one of Baers’ managers told 
him that she was worth a great deal more, too. 
It’s a splendid chance for you girls to learn 
more about selling toilet goods. And more than 
that, Mr. Wright has decided to let Miss Lane 
choose one of you girls to demonstrate toilet 
articles for the month after she leaves.’’ 

She paused impressively. For a minute the 
girls were silent, and then little Lottie Martin 
giggled, ‘‘Who wants to demonstrate after she 
has been here? No one would even look at 
you or your goods after they had seen her.’’ 

Several of the other girls nodded ; all of them 


+ the morning the first floor of Wright’s 


WHEN 


MARY 


PAVED THE WAY 
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showed that their interest in 
the subject was waning. 

‘*You might say that, if that were 
all,’’ Miss Peters went on quietly, 
‘“but it isn’t. It means a raise in salary 
for the fortunate girl—two dollars a week. 






wish I had a crépe-de-Chine 
z waist, mother, or at least some- 

a) thing more attractive-looking than 
S just my plain linen blouses. I don’t 
feel as if I’d have a chance for that place. 
I know my linen waists are pretty enough 


Also, Mr. Wright said Baers’ firm was always | for this little home town, but the demon- 


watching for new girls to train to be their 
demonstrators. All any girl needs who wants to 
get a chance with Baers’ is Miss Lane’s refer- 
ence. I only wish I were younger.’’ 

This time her speech won instant attention. 
Lottie Martin’s scorn lessened, and she began 
to ask eager questions. Soon questions were 
pelting Miss Peters thick and fast. Before she 
left for luncheon, she knew that every girl in 


her department longed to be the new demon- | 


strator’s appointee. : 

In the rest room while they were eating their 
luncheons the younger girls continued their 
discussion. ‘‘ I’m glad Miss Peters told us 
to-day,’’ said Lottie. ‘‘It gives us a chance to 
make better appearances before the demon- 
strator comes and sees us. My sister, who is 
a milliner, says that first appearances count 
most. ’’ 

That night Mary Hewlett told her mother 
of the coming of the demonstrator. 

‘‘Of course every girl in our department is 
going to try for the place,’’ she said. ‘‘And 
all through the noon hour and during every 
spare minute this af- 
ternoon they planned 





strator’s from New York, and what will linen 
waists look like to her?’’ 

Mrs. Hewlett laid her sewing in her lap. ‘‘If 
you bought and wore a new crépe de Chine 
to-morrow, you wouldn’t be natural, dear,’’ 
she said quietly. ‘‘The demonstrator would 
know it, just as well as everyone else who 
bought of you. Besides, your pretty, plain 
linen blouses are just as expensiye and much 
more tasteful than most of the girls’ cheap 
crépe de Chines are. Remember, you are a 
worker at the store, not a customer. And you 
must dress as a worker, if you want the respect 
of your customers. ’”’ 

Mary assented, but in her heart she was 
discouraged. She was even more discouraged 
when she saw the other girls’ elaborate coiffures 
and manicured hands. She knew that her com- 
panions would look just like the shopgirls in 
New York, and that Miss Lane could not fail 
to notice it. She herself felt so much out of 
place when the demonstrator came in that she 
tried to keep in the background. 

‘‘She is beautiful,’? Mary told her mother 
that night,‘‘very, very 
beautiful, mother, but 





how they would dress. 
They have to wear 
the store’s regulation 
white waists and black 
skirts, but they’re all 
going to wear their 
best ones, and some of 
them bought new, 
white crépe-de-Chine 
blouses. ’’ 

Her mother smiled 
encouragingly, and 
Mary continued: ‘‘ I 





and this season we have some specially nifty 
garments for children. ’’ 

‘*This one has velvet buttons,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer, ‘‘and a velvet collar and a belt.’’ 

‘* Just so,’’ agreed the saleslady. ‘‘How old 
is your little girl, madam ?’’ 

‘*Evalina’s ten,’’ replied Mrs. Spicer, with 
maternal pride. 

‘*Andy,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘there’s a ten- 
year-old model in the window downstairs. 
Bring it up, will you?’’ 

‘*That’s it!’’ cried Mrs. Spicer, when the 
boy returned carrying the glorious blue and 
woolly garment with the velvet buttons that 
stuck out so jauntily. : 

‘‘The very prettiest thing in the store,’’ 
declared the clerk. 

Mrs. Spicer examined the price tag, and her 
mother’s heart exulted. To think of it—the 
coat and all the joy of purchasing it for such a 
paltry sum! 

“IT can hardly wait,’’ said Mrs. Spicer as 
she concluded the purchase, ‘‘to get Evalina 
into it.’’ 

‘*We’ll send it out on the next delivery,’’ 
promised the clerk. 

‘*T really must get along,’’ thought Mrs. 
Spicer. ‘‘But how tidy that Andy did look in 
his sweater coat! I always did love that shade 
of gray. I’ve a notion—there’s some now—I 
wonder—would Jed like a red one, you s’ pose? 
Mebbe they’d exchange. ’Twouldn’t hurt to 
ask.’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly,’’ said the clerk affably to 
her query. ‘‘I lean to gray myself. He’s nine- 
teen, you say ? You want ’em roomy, you know. 
Now, I should say something on this order.’’ 

‘*That’s just it,’’ agreed Mrs. Spicer enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘It’s warm as toast, and a creamery 
is a terrible cold place to work.’’ 

‘*He’ll think it’s June in this,’’ the clerk 
assured her ; ‘‘and if he prefers the red, he has 
only to exchange it.’’ 

‘*A whole winter’s comfort!’’ exulted Mrs. 
Spicer. ‘‘And all for a few dollars. What’s 
them ?’’ 

‘*These are smoking jackets, ’’ said the clerk, 
displaying a ruby-colored garment with a neat 
plaid design on its collar and cuffs. 

‘One thing I am thankful for,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer, ‘‘and that is, Leander don’t smoke ; 
but then, he wouldn’t have to smoke to wear 
one of ’em.’’ 

‘‘ Certainly not,’’ the clerk assured her. 
‘‘Many of our customers find them just the 
thing to slip on for evenings at home and 
Sunday mornings. ’’ 

‘*And they’re so sort of dressy,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer. ‘‘I declare! I can just see Leander 





eating Sunday break- 
fast in one. Sunday’s 
Leander’s day of rest, 
and I aim to make 
him comf’table. ’’ 

‘*T’m sure you do,’’ 
agreed the clerk. 
‘*Well, this will make 
him so if anything 
will.’’ 

‘*That’s just what I 








“AFTER THAT I BELIEVE I'LL BE 
READY FOR BAERS'" 


in such a quiet way, 
just like you, dear. 
She has masses of 
bronze hair, but she 
wears it in a simple 
coil at the nape of her 
neck. And she wore a 
plain serge skirt and 
a white linen shirt 
waist. I was so glad 
that I didn’t get a 
crépe de Chine. It 
made us seem sort of 
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“ YOU NOTICED THAT MISS LANE 
SOLD BOTH TO OUR 
WEALTHIER CUSTOMERS AND TO 
OUR POORER ONES” 











comrades, and she asked me to do more things 
than she asked any of the others to do.’’ 

When after a month Miss Lane left, Mr. 
Wright told Mary that she was to do the dem- 
onstrating for the following month. 

‘*It gives you a chance to rise even higher 
than this, Mary,’’ he said as he stood at her 
counter. ‘‘ Miss Lane said that when you 
are a little older she would recommend you 
to her company. She said that, although there 
were other girls here who are as quick and 
intelligent as you are, they have not yet 
learned the true dignity of simple dress and 
actions. 

‘*You noticed that Miss Lane sold both to 
our wealthier customers and to our poorer 
ones. They all liked to buy of her; they hated 
to see her leave; they stopped at first to see 
her demonstrate, and afterwards because she 
had won their respect and confidence—all be- 
cause she had dignity, the quiet, substantial 
kind. That’s what makes for success, Mary.’’ 

That night Mary again talked to her mother. 
‘“*T love it,’’ she said, giving her plain, linen 
blouse an affectionate pat and her plain, black 
skirt a caressing look, ‘‘but not nearly so much 
as I do you, for teaching me to dress this way 
and just making me do it, when I wasn’t an 
apt pupil. And now I’m ready to take your 
entire course in dignity and simplicity. After 
that I believe I’ll be ready for Baers’.’’ 





Fanny poked her 
head out. ‘‘Where is 
it?’’ she demanded. 

‘* You just wait,’’ 
repeated Mrs. Spicer. 
‘* What—supper most 


ready ?”’ 
‘*T got off early,’’ 
said Fanny. ‘‘ I’ve 


been looking at the 








think,’’ agreed Mrs. 
Spicer heartily. ‘‘And Leander’s so fond of 
red, too, and this is a lovely red.’’ 

‘‘On the claret,’’ said the clerk judicially. 

‘*Even so, it’s a pretty color,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer. ‘‘I’m temperance myself, but I got no 
objection to the color. One thing I am thank- 
ful for—a person can have principles without 
being cranky.’’ 

To Mrs. Spicer’s delight, the smoking jacket, 
despite its dressy appearance, was not exorbi- 
tant in price. She opened her bag, extracted a 
bill, and stood peering down into the shabby 
black depths. 

‘*Missed something ?’’ asked the clerk sym- 
pathetically. 

‘* N-no,’’ responded Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘ I just 
happened to remember something. ’’ 

What Mrs. Spicer had remembered too late 
was the silk dress. 

It had actually taken Mrs. Spicer a full 
moment to comprehend the fact that her orig- 
inal purpose had been to buy herself a silk 
dress and several more moments to reckon up 
her balance. Mrs. Spicer had never been good 
at figures, but it was really a very small sum 
that she now had to compute. 

She sat down in a comparatively obscure 
corner in order to perform the arithmetical 
computation. When she had finished, an expres- 
sion curiously compounded of beatification and 
recklessness overspread her features. 

‘‘Tt’s a good joke on me,’’ she declared. 
‘*And anyway, I had all the fun of spending 
the money, and I got four times as much. It’s 
as good as a silk dress to have ’em think of it 
for me—and besides, if I had it I couldn’t set 
and look at myself, while this way I’ll be 
seeing one or tother of ’em a good share of the 
time. One thing I am thankful for, and that 
is, a person can enjoy things without havin’ 
’em. Now, I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
anything like I have my silk dress I ain’t got.’’ 

Evalina was swinging impatiently on the 
gate when her mother reached home. ‘‘Have 
you got the new dress, maw? Have you got 
it?’’ she screamed shrilly. 

‘*Now you wait, Evalina,’’ said Mrs. Spicer. 





fashion books Delia 
lent me.’’ 

‘*Tf here ain’t paw!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Spicer. 
‘*T must hurry and change.’’ 


On Mrs. Spicer’s reéntry, clad in serviceable | 


gray percale, the family drew up to the cheery, 
lighted table. 

‘*Here it is now!’’ cried Jed at sight of a 
smart delivery cart. ‘‘ Maw’s silk dress is 
coming home in style.’’ 

Evalina hurried to the door, and came back 
tugging a fair-sized bundle. 

‘*‘Why, there’s another!’’ exclaimed Fanny. 
‘*There must be some mistake.’’ She accepted 
the package unwillingly from the delivery boy. 

‘*There’s Nettie!’’ exclaimed Jed. 

Nettie came breezily into the room. Two red 
roses were printed on her smooth cheeks, and 
her blown hair was like a silver veil. She car- 
ried a large package. 

‘*Maw’s gone and bought herself three silk 
dresses,’’ said Mr. Spicer. 

‘The wagon was so late, I just thought I’d 
bring it up myself, Mrs. Spicer,’’ said Nettie 
brightly. ‘‘ How cosy you all look! Well, I must 
get along to my own supper. ’’ 

‘Set up, Nettie,’’ urged Mrs. Spicer hos- 
pitably, seconded by a chorus from the rest. 

‘*T’d love to,’’ said Nettie; ‘‘but the folks— 
well, they just sort of make a gala time of it 
at supper; and I tell them all the news.’’ 

‘*T know just how it is,’’ said Mrs. Spicer, 
beaming. ‘‘I feel the same way about Leander 
and Fanny and Jed and Evalina, here.’’ 

‘*But if you don’t mind,’’ begged Nettie, ‘‘I 
will take a piece of jelly cake to eat on the way 
home. You know what a hand I always was 
for jelly cake, Mrs. Spicer. ’’ 

Mr. Spicer gallantly handed up the plate; 
and Nettie daintily separated the ribbon-like 
scroll. ‘‘No one ever made jelly roll just like 
you,’’ said Nettie; and as she sped by she 
gave Mrs. Spicer a little affectionate pat. 

**Q-0-0, looky!’’ breathed Evalina. Little by 
little she had pulled away the wrapping from 
one of the bundles, and now she held to view 
the dressy smoking jacket. 

‘*Evalina,’’ said Mrs. Spicer, ‘‘now you 
got it out, go help your father slip it on.’’ 





According to his comfortable custom, Mr. 
Spicer was eating supper in his shirt sleeves. 

‘* Anything for me?’’ asked Jed, with a grin, 
as his father, too astonished for once to say 
anything, drew on the jacket. 

‘*T-looky!’’ chanted Evalina, dragging out 
the gray sweater. 

‘*Maw!’’ exclaimed Fanny, disinterring the 
skirt. 

‘*Evalina, honey, this here’s yourn,’’ said 
Mrs. Spicer, unable longer to withstand the 
temptation of seeing her youngest adorned with 


| the velvet buttons. 


Across the table, they stared at one another 
—Jed in his sweater and Mr. Spicer in his 
jacket, Fanny with the smart skirt extended 
at arm’s length, and Evalina cloaked in blue 
and velvet. 

‘*Maw!’’ said Fanny in her young, vibrant 
voice. ‘‘Where’s your silk dress?’’ 

‘* This here’s my silk dress,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer, looking fondly at them all. ‘‘I reelly 
meant to buy it, much as anything, but I found 
something I’d ruther have, and so I got it, 


| four times as much. for the money, and a hun- 


dred times the fun.’’ 

‘‘We might ’a’ known it!’’ groaned Fanny. 
‘“‘Oh, why did we ever trust her with the 
money ?’’ 

‘*Now, see here,’’ Mr. Spicer chided them. 
‘*Where’s all our manners? I, for one, expect 
to take solid comfort out of this here jacket 
when I get the hang of it; and, maw, I thank 
ye, I reelly do.”’ 

‘*That’s the ticket!’’ exclaimed Jed. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t have suited me better, and thanky, 
maw.’’ 

‘‘O mumpie, mumpie!’’ cried Evalina, and 
ran over and burrowed into her mother’s lap. 

‘*We don’t deserve you!’’ quavered Fanny. 
‘*But, O maw, I do thank you! Nice clothes is 
part of a business education, but oh, what about 
Mrs. Folsom’s tea?’’ 

‘‘Why, I feel more resigned now to go,”’ 
eagerly explained Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘Mrs. Folsom 
knows me, and she knows just what I got to 
wear; and if she wants I should go, I’ll just 
wear my black Henrietta and feel more at 
home than if I was finer. I want to do you 
credit,’’ she added hastily, ‘‘and I aim to 
press my dress and wear my moss-agate pin 
and crimp my hair. But I won’t deny I’ll be 
glad when it’s over. One-thing I am thankful 
for, and that is, I ain’t invited to a tea every 
day. ” 
On the fateful day, Mrs. Spicer, arrayed in 
the Henrietta and the moss-agate pin, stormed 
the breastworks of society by attending Mrs. 
Folsom’s tea. The stately colonial doors opened 
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to her and closed behind her, and what hap- 
pened thereafter is best set forth in her own 
words delivered that same evening in the bosom 
of her family. 

‘‘When I got to the grand steps with carpet 
stretched down to the walk, I felt I never could 
go up’em. And in the door was a colored man 
in a dress suit swinging a basket for cards— 
and you couldn’t guess who he was! Lem 
Sprague—that beats rugs and cleans offices. 
And the minute I laid eyes on him, I knew 
just what to do. If Lem Sprague could do his 
part, I guessed I could do mine. So I followed 


TOM T 


S Clark guided Tom Tiger swiftly down 

A the trail from the high desert to the 

crater that marked the entrance to Horse 

Cave he kept a sharp lookout behind him. 
But still the sheriff was not in sight. 

Clark decided that he could not wait. If he 


was to save Jim Odell’s business honor and | 


fortune, he must find the band of horses that 
Buck had ‘‘sold’’ to the one-eared man, and 
the surest way of doing that was to keep on the 
trail of the foreman. 

The fresh horse tracks that he presently 
picked up and followed led straight to Horse 
Cave and entered it. No one was in sight, and 
Clark hesitated to follow, unarmed, into the 
darkness. Y et if Horse Cave had a secret outlet, 
Buck Bowers would escape. 

A picture flashed into his mind of the little 
green meadow that he had seen from the rim 
rock that first day, and that Eddy had denied 
knowing anything about. The meadow was on 
this side of the river, just behind the crater 
near Horse Cave. Was that where Buck and 
his confederates were accustomed to hide their 
stolen horses, and did the road to the meadow 
lead through Horse Cave? 

Clark made up his mind. Gathering some 
splinters from a shattered, pitchy tree near by, 
he rode into the darkness. The cave floor in 
most places was sandy, silent; the dome of the 
arch was far above Clark’s reach. Blocks of 
lava, fallen from the roof here and there, 
formed the only obstructions. 

Presently Clark came to the large circular 
skylight, near which he had seen the one-eared 
man hiding. Beyond were several passages. 
His suspicions as to the use to which Buck 
had put the cave were confirmed when, in 
trying to follow one of the passages, he rode 
abruptly into a rock fence. He tried another 
passage, which presently grew narrower. Clark 
groped his way forward until he came to an- 
other fence. This one had a pair of heavy 
bars, which he lowered. He did not replace 
the bars; there might be need of his making 
a hurried retreat. 

A moment later Clark thought he smelled 
pitehy smoke. He listened, but there was no | 
sound, and he decided to light one of the splin- | 





| 





ters that he had brought. He realized that the 
torch would make him a good mark for anyone | 


waiting in the dark with a rifle, but he pre- 
ferred to risk that rather than to risk striking 
his head against a protruding lava crag. More- 
over, Tom Tiger would instinctively give 
warning of the approach of an enemy. 

On and on they went. When at last a faint 
light appeared ahead, Clark with a quick 
motion snuffed out his torch. But the light 
proved to come merely from a tiny crack in 
the roof. Clark found himself in a wide grotto 
that had unmistakably been used as a corral. 

Again heavy bars blocked the main passage- 
way, and as before Clark left them down when 
he had passed. As he was about to relight his 
torch he caught sight of several firelike beads 
glaring weirdly out of the darkness. Grizzly 
bears, Clark instantly thought, and would have 
fired if he had had a gun. The next instant the 
gleaming beads of light disappeared, and there 
came the hollow rumbling sound of hoofs. 

At once Tom Tiger started to follow, and 
Clark, bending low, gave him his head. By 
mingling with this band of loose horses he 
could unnoticed rush past any guard that might 
be stationed at the exit of the cave. 

When Tom Tiger had almost caught up with 
the horses, Clark saw a flickering light ahead. 
He dashed through a ghostly cavern, dimly 
illumined by torechlight, and saw that a high 
rock wall blocked the cavern beyond. Beyond 
this wall stood a man with rifle poised. 

At that moment Tom Tiger bounded into 
the midst of the running horses. With a hollow 
clattering the herd scampered through a narrow 
opening where a ponderous gate had been left 
open. Clark heard the watchman curse sleepily 
and saw him lower his rifle. 

A few moments more and they were ap- 
proaching a glare of light. There was a sharp 
ascent along a narrow trail, and then the cave 
suddenly opened. Clark found himself in a 
little meadow, which contrasted sharply with 
the ragged lava wall round it. The cool air was 
filled with the roar of ‘the river, which dashed 
between its lava banks not far away. 

Kicking up their heels, the horses raced on 
across the meadow. Clark needed only one 
glimpse by daylight to recognize some of the 
horses that he had missed from Wild Horse 
Ranch. Doubtless the gang held them here 


some others that had just come in, and we went 
upstairs and took off our wraps, and everyone 
spoke nice and sociable as could be. 

‘Then we went downstairs, and there was 
Mrs. Folsom and her sister and his, standing 
in a line. Her sister is stylish and all that, but 
his is just folks. And would you believe—she 
just had a nice gray wool dress and nice gray 
wavy hair and spectacles and a common way 
about her. And afterwards Mrs. Folsom says, 


‘I want you two to be great friends,’ and | 





for the visit, but she says, ‘If I’m goin’ toa 
strange place, at least I want to know myself.’ 
And some way, it come out about my silk 
dress, and we both had a good laugh, and 
she says, ‘I wouldn’t have felt half so well 
acquainted with you in silk.’ 

‘*She’d seen Fanny in the office, and she was 
so int’rested in Evalina’s poetry writing, and 
she’s coming over to spend a real old-fashioned 
afternoon. And we had little three-cornered 


sandwiches and tea and little cakes trimmed | 


we got to talking, and would you believe— | with candy flowers. And then we said good-by 


her folks had wanted to fix her up different | 


and went; and I could honestly say what I’d 
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never expected to be able to say—that I’d had 
a good time. One thing I am thankful for— 
some disappointments are happy ones. ’’ 

‘* Maw, I’m proud of you!’’ pronounced 
| Fanny, the social arbiter of the Spicer house- 
hold. 
| ‘You're a real aristocrat,” declared Mr. 
Spicer warmly. 

‘*And just see what Mrs. — sent me!’’ 
| chanted Evalina, swinging a tiny candy basket 
packed full of sweets. ‘‘O mumpie, you dear!’’ 

‘* Maw don’t need no silk dress,’’ quoth 
Jed. ‘*She’s real silk clean through. ’’ 
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| until their brands could be 
blotched, and until an oppor- 
tune time came for driving 
them out of the country. 

Dismounting, Clark led Tom 
Tiger behind a point of lava where 
some willow trees screened them. In that 
shelter, Tom Tiger began to feed on the 
luscious grass, and Clark ate a part of his | 
luncheon. When the last light of day had gone | 
from the sky, Clark tied his horse and, keeping 
close to the ragged lava wall, stole out to recon- 
noitre. He had not gone far before he saw a 
light, undoubtedly from a cabin. He continued 
on his round, however, for he wished to find 
out whether there was another exit. 

He had carefully examined all except one 
section of the natural fence of the meadow, 
when in the moonlight he saw a horseman 
trotting swiftly toward the cabin. Clark stole 
nearer. If only there were no dogs, he could 
approach the shack safely, for the roar of the 
river would drown ordinary sounds. Creeping 
up to the window of the cabin, he peered in. 

It was a ramshackle, sparsely furnished 
room. Beside the crude fireplace in one corner 
of the ramshackle room sat Buck Bowers. He 
seemed to wilt in the presence of the one- 
eared ‘‘horse buyer,’’ who had just arrived. 
The ‘‘buyer’’ was much excited and stood in 
the middle of the room talking in a loud voice. 

‘*No, you can’t give me the sneak that way, 
not now! ’’ he cried. ‘‘ This place isn’t safe 
another night. You’ve got to make your run 
for Old ‘Mexico. ’’ 

Buck Bowers mumbled a reply that Clark 
could not hear. 

‘* Take your punishment — nothing! ’’ the 
hook-nosed man cried scornfully. ‘‘Now don’t 
go and play the baby. You don’t want to wear 
stripes the rest of your days, do you, and land 
me back in the pen, too? You can slip away 
dead easy to-night. Can’t anything in this 
| country keep up. with Midnight, can there?’’ 

‘*You bet not! That is, not unless —’’ 

‘*Ah! You’re dreaming about Tom Tiger— 
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ae pter Ten 


that kid breaking him to 
ride! It can’t be done. ’’ 

Buck Bowers fidgeted. 

‘* What difference does it 
make, anyway ?’’ the other went 
on. ‘No one ean follow you in the 

dark, and your tracks will be cold by morn- 
ing. It’s a little out of your way, but you 
better go past the stage station to pick up some 


| rifle shells. And maybe you can find a pistol 
yim place of the one you lost. And then —’’ 


Buck Bowers interrupted with a question. 

‘*Yes, that’s what I’ve said three times 
already!’’ the other retorted impatiently. 
‘“‘Grandma Sears is coming with Jim Odell; 
that’s what the sheriff said. That’s why the 
old toad officer was alone—when he tried to 
buffalo me out of the band of horses—until I 
pulled the bill of sale and proved that I was 
an innocent purchaser. Then I whipped the 
herd way off through the desert—didn’t want 
to bump into Jim Odell. 

‘“‘The boys are holding the horses out by 
Table Rock. After both of us get away, the 
horses here in the meadow will be all right, 
even if the sheriff does find them. Gus can show 
his homestead-filing papers for the meadows. 
And with the new brands all healed up — You 
said you was certain, didn’t you, that Jim 
Odell hasn’t ever seen any of these horses ?’’ 

Buck Bowers nodded glumly. 

‘* After you load up at the stage station, ’’ the 
one-eared man continued, ‘‘you can hit it hard 
to the Cold Spring Ford. Then you’re safe in 
the mountains, only six miles from Pelt’s cabin, 
clear sailing across the Mexico line, and a for- 
tune for both of us. ’’ 

Buck Bowers mumbled something. His words 
seemed to rasp on the one-eared man, and the 
two stood glaring at each other. 

Then, out of the night, came the shrill neigh 
of a horse—answered, from the distance, by a 
whistling challenge. 

Instantly the attitude of the men changed. 
The ‘‘horse buyer’s’’ face whitened, and his 





arms dropped. With Tom Tiger’s unmistakable 





THE MISTAKE MIGHT GIVE BUCK BOWERS HIS CHANCE 
TO GET AWAY 


challenge Buck, on the other hand, seemed to 
have regained his old harsh recklessness and 
cunning. Seizing his rifle, he blew out the light. 

Clark started at a run back where he had 
left Tom Tiger, but before he reached him the 
two rival stallions again exchanged challenging 
neighs. When Clark came up, Tom Tiger was 
rearing, stamping, tugging at the rope. He 
seemed frenzied and would not let Clark mount 
him. Then the boy heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs approaching on the meadow sod and 
from Tom Tiger’s increased excitement knew 
that it was Midnight. 

With a reckless spring, Clark leaped to Tom 
Tiger’s back. At that moment, Buck Bowers, 
astride the black stallion, flew past. The fore- 
man was fleeing, and Clark raced swiftly after 
him down the narrow trail into the first ghostly 
cavern. He caught a sudden view of the armed 
man rising, and realized that the massive gate 
was closed! But Buck did not slow down. Clark 
saw a flash of light cut the darkness three 
times in quick succession, saw the keeper leap 
to the gate and swing it open. Midnight dashed 
through, and before the man could close the 
gate Tom Tiger also had darted past. 

Suddenly Clark felt a glare in his eyes. Now 
he knew what those flashes of light had been. 
Buck had signaled with a flash light, and he 
was using it now to see whether his pursuer had 
got by the gate. Clark heard Buck curse, and 
wondered why he did not shoot, until he remem- 
bered what the hook-nosed man had said about 
stopping at the stage station for rifle shells. 

The two rival stallions raced on through the 
cave. Buck kept using the flash light, and Clark 
took advantage of those intermittent beams of 
light. He had to hold Tom Tiger down. He 
was certain that his horse could overtake Mid- 
night, but he preferred to wait until they were 
clear of the cave. There might be other mem- 
bers of the gang in those dark passages. 

The cave reverberated with the echoes of the 
pounding hoofs. Then suddenly Clark saw by 
@ flash of Buck’s light several men ahead, 
apparently trying to crouch back out of sight 
against the cave wall. The boy thrilled, for in 
that swift instant he had recognized them—Dad 
Sears, the sheriff, Jim Odell! 

Surely Buck Bowers would stop! They could 
riddle him with bullets! 

‘*Halt! Halt!’’ came a sharp command from 
the darkness. 

But Midnight did not slow up. 

‘*Halt! We’ll shoot!’’ 

With startling swiftness came the answer. A 
glare of light caught Clark full in the face. 
Tom Tiger reared in an attempt to escape the 
pestering brightness. Then the flash light 
turned from Clark to the three men; the next 
second it had disappeared, leaving the men 
momentarily blinded. 

In almost the same instant Tom Tiger came 
opposite the group of men. Clark heard some- 
thing swish through the air—felt a stinging 
blow on his face. They had roped Tom Tiger 
instead of Midnight! The mistake might give 
Buck Bowers his chance to get away. 

‘Steady, Tom Tiger, steady!’’ Clark called 
out, as the rope twanged; but in spite of him 
the stallion reared and began to fight. 

‘*Consarn it! Watch out, Jim, watch out!’’ 
the sheriff cried. ‘‘You’ve got the wrong one.’’ 

Tom Tiger seemed to be going mad; in the 
instant he again became the wild beast. Clark 
could not possibly control him. In a frenzy the 
boy fumbled for his large pocketknife, reached 
down and slashed the rope. 

Tom Tiger leaped away, but Clark managed 
to whirl him about for a second. 

‘‘Watch out for the guard back at the last 
gate, and the one-eared man!’’ he shouted. 
‘Big bunch of our horses in the meadow! 
Horse herd out by Table Rock! It’s Buck 
Bowers ahead, on Midnight!’’ 

Without waiting for a reply, Clark dashed 
away in pursuit of Midnight. The fleeing ranch 
foreman was far ahead, but Tom Tiger was 
running beautifully, and Clark felt sure that 
they were overtaking the fugitive. Suddenly, 
however, he was surprised to find himself 
among loose-running horses. He must have run 
into a band of range horses. Midnight and Buck 
Bowers were doubtless there, although Clark 
could not see them. On toward the entrance 
they all scrambled together. When they came 
out in the open the range horses scattered in 
different directions. 

Clark caught sight of a lone horse and thought 
he could distinguish the form of a man on 
it, bending low. He took up the pursuit and 
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after a short chase he overtook the beast; it 
proved to be only one of the range horses. 

For a moment Clark debated what to do. He 
had lost Buck, and he could not begin to track 
him until daylight. Then he realized that 
Buck would surely ride straight to the stage 
station to get-the rifle shells. Clark said to him- 
self that he and Tom Tiger must get there first! 

He knew only the general direction, and the 
stars were his only guide. Over the sagebrush, 
across rocky ridges, through the thick junipers, 
mile after mile Tom Tiger sped away. The 
light was brightening in the east when Clark 
saw the first landmark that he could recognize. 
The station was not more than four or five 
miles away now. 

Clark felt certain that Midnight was not 
ahead of him, and that indeed proved to be 
the case. Tom Tiger was a little skittish as 
they approached the buildings, —civilization, — 
but Clark managed to get him intoa shed, from 
which he could keep a good lookout. His plan 
was to wait until Buck Bowers should dismount 
from his horse and go into the house. Then he 
would dash out and capture Midnight. After 
that he would deal with Buck Bowers. 

Clark watched and waited. Suddenly Tom 
Tiger seemed to grow restive ; he began to fling 
his head and paw. For a time Clark tried to 
quiet him; then, deciding to run the risk, he 
mounted him and rode to the top of a ridge. 
He arrived just in time to see a distant black 
speck moving swiftly away from the stage 
station — Midnight. Buck Bowers must have 
seen Tom Tiger’s trail near the station. 

Again to the race. Tom Tiger sprang into a 
swift run and rapidly gained on the black 
stallion. Then Buck must have seen that his 
pursuer was again on his trail, for Midnight: 
increased his speed. On and on they went, but 
slowly Tom Tiger crept nearer to his rival. 
The staying power of the horses was mar- 
velous. Mile after mile the chase continued, 
while the distance between pursued and pur- 
suers narrowed from half a mile to a quarter 
of a mile. 

Just ahead Clark saw a green row of willows. 
They doubtless marked the Cold Spring Ford 
that the one-eared man had mentioned. Beyond 
the river Buck would probably find a confed- 
erate armed with a rifle. 

Clark loosed Tom Tiger’s reins for a final 
spurt; he must catch Midnight before he got to 
the water. Closer and closer Clark approached. 
Now he could see Buck Bowers unmercifully 
raking Midnight with the spurs. The bank of 
the stream was only a short distance away, but 
Clark could see that Midnight was fast failing. 
Then, when the black stallion was only a few 
yards from the bank, he suddenly went down. 
He struggled frantically for a second and man- 
aged to get to his feet again. Buck Bowers 
gouged him with the spurs, and the horse 
lunged ahead into the stream on three legs. 
Probably one of his leg tendons had snapped. 

Without slacking speed, Clark plunged after 
them into the cold river. Ahead, Midnight had 
begun to beat the water; then suddenly the 
horse toppled over. Buck tried to leap from 
the drowning animal, but his spur caught, and 
he went out of sight. 

Patting Tom Tiger on the neck, Clark turned 
him downstream. A moment later he saw a 
submerged object close by and, reaching down, 
grasped the foreman. Holding desperately to 
him, Clark turned back toward the shore. 

Buck Bowers had received a severe hoof cut 
on the head, and it was a long time before he 
regained consciousness. 

‘*Shall I have to tie your hands, or will you 
come without it?’’ Clark asked when Buck at 
last opened his eyes. 

Buck Bowers glared all round. He looked 
into the river where Midnight had disappeared, 
and then his eyes darted back to Tom Tiger. He 
stared and stared at the range outlaw. Shaking 
his head, he began to mutter deliriously. 

Late that afternoon Clark managed to get 
the injured man back to the stage station. 
There he found a deputy sheriff, who told him 
that several of the outlaws, including Eddy 
Bowers, had been captured. 

At Wild Horse Ranch the next day, as Clark 
dismounted, an admiring group surrounded 
Tom Tiger; but they did not come too near, 
for the big stallion showed plainly enough-that 
he wished no familiarity—except from Clark. 

‘*T don’t deserve that much credit,’’ Clark 
said presently. ‘‘I got my first idea for training 
Tom Tiger from Dad Sears, here. ’’ 

‘So did I,’ Jim Odell remarked, grasping 
the strange little man affectionately by the 
shoulder. ‘‘ You’ve been working on me, trying 
to teach me how to train wild animals properly 
ever since Teddy Hen and I went to school to 
you. Haven’t you, professor?’’ 

‘“Teddy Hen?’’ Clark repeated. 

“*Yes,’’ said Jim Odell. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
about the professor that day at your father’s 
office? I meant to. Or didn’t your father tell 
you? He and I used to have science classes 
with Prof. Sears. And when your father and 
1 heard last year that our old college had failed, 
and hadn’t been paying its teachers half their 
salaries, and that Prof. Sears was threatened 
with consumption —’’ 


school, the school of experience. He wanted 
you to earn your own diploma, without —’’ 

‘* There’s his diploma,’’ Jim Odell inter- 
rupted, pointing to the stallion. ‘‘Tom Tiger 
belongs to the boy ; they belong together. ’’ 

‘‘And Wild Horse Ranch?’’ the older man 
asked. 

‘“T’ve got that figured out, too,’’ Jim Odell 
| continued. ‘‘These business worries, these big 








horse deals—I don’t like them. I’m going to) 

concentrate in the horse-breaking game. I —’’ | 
‘*Horse training,’’ Dad Sears corrected. 
‘*Yes, horse training,’’ said Jim Odell, with 


| confession, I’ll be able to get back nearly every 
| one of the stolen horses, and also to break 
| up the Horse-Cave gang of thieves. They’ve 


|already abandoned the herd at Table Rock. 
a laugh. ‘‘Poor old Buck Bowers, he got started | 


I’m going to take charge of Wild Horse Ranch 


wrong, got in bad company. I’ll pay him and | myself, if I can persuade some one —’’ 


Eddy off after I give them a good healthy scare. 
With the help of that rogues’ 
list of Clark’s and with Buck and Eddy’s 








And, making a significant pause, Jim Odell 
looked admiringly at Clark and at Tom Tiger. 


THE END. 


FIVE RUNGS GONE 


C3y Albert W Tolman 


Tee Hamerton Machine 
Company’s iron smoke- 
stack, two hundred and 
ten feet high and ten and a half 
in diameter, was by much the 
tallest in the busy Connecticut 
city. At its foot stretched the 
great three-story factory of 
glass and steel and concrete that hummed night 
and day with ceaseless activity. As fast as it 
could, Hamerton’s was turning out certain 
machine parts for the government. 

At half past four o’clock on a hazy morning 
in June, Duncan Crashaw, the steeple jack, 
was preparing to paint the Hamerton stack. 
He had climbed the iron ladder and hauled up 
his tackle with a hand line. From two hooks 
that he had suspended about four feet apart on 
the rim opposite the ladder he had hung blocks 
and falls, by means of which his crew, when 
they came at seven o’clock, could hoist a stage. 

Duncan kept early hours in summer. On this 
morning he was in an unusual hurry, for it 
was part of his day’s work to get another stack 
half a mile distant ready for another crew. 
Then he himself was to paint on still a third. 

It took him less than half an hour to arrange 
his rigging. Before he descended he stood for 
a moment on the ladder, looking round. From 
the deep, black, brick-lined pit beside him 
rose a hot tide of smoky gas. The air was 
vibrant with the metallic clangor that came 
from beneath the cement roof far below. 
Beyond the marshes south of the factory lay 
Long Island Sound, overspread with pearly 
haze, through which burned a round, fiery sun. 

Remembering his next stack, Duncan began 
to climb down. The half-inch iron rungs were 
each fastened separately to the stack at inter- 
vals of fifteen inches by single rivets in their 
flattened ends. Some of the rivet heads were 
badly rusted. 

With the thought in his mind that he had no 
time to waste, Duncan descended in a hurry, 
stepping none too lightly. When he was about 
fifteen feet down, a rung suddenly gave way. 
Duncan’s foot dropped heavily to the next, 
which yielded like the other. Then a third 
went, a fourth, a fifth. His hands clutched 
the rung below; just as his arms had straight- 
ened out to their full length, both of his feet 
struck the sixth rung. It buckled but held. 

There hung the steeple jack, with his arms 
stretched straight up, his face and toes against 
the stack and his life depending on the two 
rusted rods under his fingers and his soles. 
For an instant the terrific suddenness of the 
disaster paralyzed his brain. Then he guessed 
what had happened. 

Inside the stack was a fire-brick lining, laid 
up as fast as the sections were riveted when 
the chimney was built. Here and there a 
narrow space had been left between the bricks 
and the iron, and after the mortar had dried 
and shrunk and the bricks crumbled the fire and 
gas had streamed into those openings and 
burned out the steel shell. The edges of the 
holes through which the ladder rivets passed 
had thus been eaten away; and under the 
sudden extra strain the rivets had pulled out. 

How could he get down? He could not drop 
his foot to the next rung, or even lower it an 
inch, without taking both hands off the rung 
above. And the instant he did that, he would 
fall backward from the ladder down through 
two hundred feet of empty space. 

Staring blankly at the rusted iron, Duncan 
went over the situation in his mind. He was 
on the south side of the stack toward the 
marshes and the sound. No one was likely to 
be abroad in that direction so early. There 
was no use to try to shout, for the hammering 
in the factory below would drown any sound 
he could make. If he were to be rescued at 
all, he must rescue himself. But how? 

The ropes he had just pulled up hung behind 
the stack out of sight and many feet out of 
reach. His sole route to safety lay either up or 
down that treacherous ladder. Duncan deliber- 
ated. His body was strained close against the 
hot iron; he could not get farther away from 
it. Within the stack a fiery column was rising 
unceasingly, and it seemed to Duncan that the 
iron was growing hotter every minute. 

There was safety on the rim of the chimney 
could he only reach it; there was safety below, 
too, if he could only get his hands on the rung 








‘*Yes, son,’’ the old man finished, with glis- 
tening eyes, turning to Clark, ‘* you must 
forgive me. I knew you from the first. But | 
your father wrote that you were entering a new | 


| 


where his feet now rested, and plant his feet 


| on the rungs below. But how was he to accom- 


plish it? His life hung on the answer. 
Suddenly the rung under his fingers quivered. 





He looked up and to his hor- 
ror saw that the right-hand 
rivet was barely hanging in 
its hole. Even as he looked, it 
moved slightly. Held by the 
flange inside, the left rivet 
seemed firmer, but he feared 
that at any moment it, too, 
might work loose. Very cau- 
tiously he shifted his grasp 
toward it, while flakes of rust 
sprinkled down into his face. 

At last his hands were as 
near the left end as he dared 
to slide them. One part of his 
problem was settled: the road 
to the rim was barred, for he 
knew that the second he threw 
his whole weight on his hands 
the rung would give way. The 
question now was: Could he 
get down? Somehow he must 
bridge that five-rung gap. 

Up from the south breathed 
a gentle wind, salt and damp; 
gradually it grew stronger, 
cooling the back of Duncan’s 
neck. Tiny diamonds of mois- 
ture began to gem the rust in 
front of his face. 

Suddenly he smelled coaj 
gas and, turning his eyes 
upward, saw that under the 
influence of the wind a thin 
black cloud of smoke was curl- 
ing over the rim and blowing 
down the side of the stack. 

Duncan was as cool-headed 
and resolute as any steeple 
jack in the business, but the 
sight of that rolling smoke 
struck him with terror. Here 
was a new peril—one that he 
must meet immediately, for in 
a very few minutes, unless the 
wind changed, his precarious 
position would be untenable. 
Ordinarily, when troubled by 
smoke and gas, he at once de- 
scended. No man can breathe 
those deadly fumes and long 
retain consciousness. Stronger 
and stronger grew the gas, oo. ay 
thicker and thicker thesmoke; w. r. stecner 
evidently the fireman far be- 
low was throwing on fresh 
coal. A thick black volume began to belch out of 
the top of the stack, and come coiling and tum- 
bling round him. Choked, blinded, nauseated, 
Duncan hung there, unable to stir an inch. 

Although his head began to throb and ache, 
Duncan thought hard. He knew that vertigo, 
blindness, insensibility were coming. He must 
gain the firmer rungs within five minutes at 
the outside, if he were to gain them at all. It 
was that, or a two-hundred-foot drop down 
the side of the stack. 

Dunecan’s eyesight was blurring; his throat 
and nostrils smarted; a terrible weight, grow- 
ing ever heavier, pressed on his chest. 

When at least half of his minutes of grace 
had passed, a plan that seemed to offer a chance 
of success occurred to him. He must take off 
his overalls and pass one leg of them over the 
rung to which he was clinging; then, grasping 
both legs, he must slide his hands gradually 
down them, partly supporting his weight, and 
at the same time stepping carefully down, rung 
after rung, until he should be low enough to get 
hold of the rung on which he now stood. Could 
he do it? Less than two minutes would tell. 

Letting go with his right hand, Duncan 
fumblingly unbuckled his overalls straps, first 
the left, then the right. Still holding to the 
rung with his left hand, he next worked the 
upper part of the overalls gingerly down his 
body. Sharpened by danger, his sense of touch 
told him that the rung was loosening. Again 
little particles of rust fell—the left rivet was 
working out. Through the thick, black smoke 
the stack wavered before his eyes, and he 
almost forgot he was two hundred feet up, 
almost forgot everything. Then he roused his 
failing brain, and resumed his fight for life. 
His overalls had fallen to his knees. Reaching 
down as far as he could with his right arm, and 
lifting his right foot, he finally managed to get 
that leg of the garment off. But near his left 
hand the rivet was working looser and looser. 

Grasping the rung with his right hand again, 


| he let go with his left hand, lifted his left foot, 
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and tried to pull his overalls entirely off. It 
was a longer job than before, and to his alarm 
the rung above wabbled at his every motion. 
The smoke was so thick now that he could 
not see his feet; he had to work by feeling. 

The need of haste made him a little careless, 
and as he twisted his foot out of the overalls 
leg, they slipped from his hand. His heart 
seemed to leap upward. If he should lose the 
overalls, his only hope would be gone. For- 
tunately, they caught on his toe, and with a 
painful effort he was able to recover them. 
He was trembling with excitement. He must 
be quick, for the rivet was pulling out and the 
rung was giving way. 

Passing one leg of the overalls up over the 
shaky bar, he grasped both legs of the gar- 
ment and lowered himself until his right foot 
found the next rung below. There was urgent 
need of speed, for he could tell by feeling that 
the rung was almost off. 

His left foot found the second rung, and a 
moment later his right touched the third; two 
steps more, and he would be safe. 

Suddenly down came the overalls! The rivet 
had pulled out! 

Like lightning the steeple jack swept his 
hands down the side of the stack. His fingers 
struck a rung and locked about it just as the 
falling bar from above hit his cheek and van- 
ished with the overalls. It had been a close call! 

Duncan began dizzily to clamber down. Soon 
the smoke and gas thinned, and before long 
he was below them; but the effects of them re- 
mained: his head ached, his sight was blurred, 
and he did not seem to have strength enough 
to hold on. He never was able to understand 
how he got down that two hundred feet. Rung 
after rung, rung after rung, climbing, climb- 
ing, climbing! 

Suddenly he struck something; he could not 
push his foot down any farther. His leg doubled 
up likea jackknife. The ground—at last! Dun- 
can’s wabbly limbs refused to support him, and 
he collapsed in a heap at the bottom of the stack. 
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INDEPENDENCE:DAY*1918 
From a Free Land to Help 
w  OtherLands Be Free w 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E learn little by little; it is only the per- 
severing who ever know much. 
Nothing underneath the Sun 
Merely Happens; things are Done. 
ONEY for the Fourth of July put into 
thrift stamps does not make any noise 
that you can hear in this country, but it 
‘*speaks’’ in France. 


Make the old coat do; 
Take one lump, not two; 
Work an hour more ; 
Help to win the war. 


N 1908 the casualties on the Fourth of July 
were 5623. The idea that common sense 
shall rule the Fourth has spread so widely 
since then that the casualties last year were 
only 367. But even that number is tuo big. Do 
your part to make the losses this year even 
less. 
EOPLE who live near one of the training 
camps can be of great service by inviting 
the boys to their homes. The places for recre- 
ation and entertainment at the camp are excel- 
lent, but they do not take the place of home 
life. The boys need normal social relationships 
while they are preparing for the big work 
overseas. 
| ptgee July 1, 1917, and May 1, 1918, 
we exported wheat and wheat produets to 
the amount of 110,000,000 bushels. What we 
should have exported from our 1917 crop if we 
had used as much as usual at home is less 
than 30,000,000 bushels. The difference shows 
what we have saved for our allies by using 
substitutes for wheat. 
Pronger | the French people of Lorraine 
have set up a monument to the memory 
of the first three Americans killed in the war 
—a beautiful granite memorial designed by the 
celebrated French artist, Louis Majorelle. It 
stands in a valley of Meurthe-et-Moselle, near 
the ruined village of Bathelémont. All the 
neighboring towns and villages, from Nancy to 
the smallest hamlet, contributed to the fund. 
F children can only be led to take as much 
interest in preventing fires as they take in 
setting them, the vast fire waste in this country 
will be greatly reduced. The United States 
Bureau of Education believes it is possible, and 
to that end is sending to school superintendents, 
principals and boards of education throughout 
the country an illustrated manual that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has pre- 
pared. 
ECENT investigations show that a fifth of 
our American school children are suffering 
from defective vision, so that they start the 
race of life at a disadvantage. More than a fifth 
of the young men examined for military service 
have been rejected for the same reason. Poor 
sight was responsible for twice as many rejec- 
tions as poor teeth, which came next, and for 
three or four times as many as any other 
physical defect. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion spoke of 

the new destroyer Ingram, the first 
American naval vessel to be named in honor 
of an enlisted man. Another destroyer, the 
Kalk, although not named for an enlisted man, 
is named for a hero of the present war. Lieut. 
Kalk, who like Gunner’s Mate Ingram was 
an Alabama boy, was on the destroyer Jacob 
Jones when it was torpedoed last year. He 
swam from raft to raft to equalize their loads, 





and thus save his men, until he was so weak- 
ened by exposure and exertion that he died. 


O the boy who has just been graduated from 

the preparatory school and is hesitating 
between college and enlistment the government 
sends a message. At every college and univer- 
sity where at least a hundred able - bodied 
students of more than eighteen years shall 
enroll for military training this fall the govern- 
ment will provide instruction and will swear 
the men into the national service and make 
them liable to active duty at the call of the 
President. The plan shows that the govern- 
ment wishes college boys to stick to their 
studies until it needs them. 
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THE NEW FOURTH 


EVER before, in all our one hundred 
N and forty-two years of national life, 

have we had a Fourth of July like this 
one. In the past there has always been a pre- 
dominating tone of levity about the day and 
of good-humored boastfulness. It pleased us to 
strut a little and to throw out our chest and 
to feel our biceps and to tell everyone what a 
mighty wallop it was that we gave John Bull 
so long ago. 

But now, when we are really greater and 
stronger than we have ever been before, —when 
we have the best reason we have ever had for 
going somewhat vauntingly,—we have sud- 
denly become silent and serious. For, looking 
across the water, we see our old-time enemy 
standing there fighting for his life—and for our 
lives, too—against a foe that would destroy all 


that our common race holds dear of personal | “"™ 2 
‘as important as that to which the men from 


freedom and political equality. We see the ter- 
rible bludgeoning that he has taken without a 
whimper, the wounds that he has sutfered in 
silence, the grim courage with which he faces 
every new foul blow. His ‘‘head is bloody, but 
unbowed,’’ and in the face of that heroic figure 
our head, although not yet bloody, is bowed— 
in respect, in admiration, in modesty and, alas! 
a little in shame that we saw so late and were 
so loath to act. 

And so the war has taken away our old 
Fourth of July. But it has put a new one in 
its place. The old one belonged to the children, 
who celebrated it with noise and fun and 
laughter; the new one belongs to those who 
think and feel. Through all the years we have 
been commemorating what we thought was 
our victory over England in a great little war. 
Now we see that it was not England that we 
fought, but tyranny, and not England that 
we conquered, but the spirit of oppression, just 
as we are fighting it now, with our former 
adversary by our side, and France and Italy 
and twenty other nations shoulder to shoulder 
with us. 

The old Fourth will never come back. We 
shall continue to keep the day and to celebrate 
it, but not in the old fashion. We can see now, 
as we never have seen before, what our fathers 
did for us, and what the heritage is that they 
handed down to us—not freedom alone, nor yet 
alone the love of freedom, but that far nobler 
gift, the. willingness to fight for freedom, for 
ourselves and other men. 

If we keep that in mind we shall celebrate 
the Fourth in the right way; and perhaps in 
the years to come other nations will observe it, 
too, not as a national birthday, but as a sort 
of world’s birthday of freedom. 


oS 


ORGANIZED ROBBERY 


HE first name signed to The Hague 
| Convention of 1907 was that of Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, the German 
Emperor’s personal representative. To-day, if 
there is still unviolated a single engagement 
into which Germany then entered, it is only 
because there has not yet appeared to be any 
material profit to be gained by violating it. 
One of the articles of the convention specifi- 
cally exempted private property in an invaded 
country from confiscation except when it was 
needed for the daily sustenance of the invad- 
ing army. Before the war was two weeks old 
Germany had undertaken carefully and me- 
thodically to despoil Belgium according to a 
plan worked out by Dr. Walter Rathenau, the 
well-known head of the electrical industry in 
Germany. A Bureau of Raw Materials was 
established and set at work to seize and send 
into Germany every particle of wool, rubber, 
copper and saltpetre; every animal and every 
stock of food that the army itself did not need; 
every locomotive and engine, every tool and 
piece of machinery. When the northern part of 
France was occupied, the depredations of the 
bureau were extended to the great industrial 
cities of Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing. One by 
one the machines that could be profitably moved 





have been taken down, shipped into Germany 
and set up there in German factories. Flanders, 
—Belgian and French,—was one of the great 
workshops of the world. Dr. Rathenau has 
so arranged it, as the Germans triumphantly 
declare, that no matter how the war comes out 
there will be no economic competition from 
Flanders for ten years to come, if ever. 

‘‘What Germany saves and gains from this 
‘economic war,’’’ says Herr Ganghofer in a 
Munich newspaper, ‘‘can be put at six million 
marks a day.’’ That, then, is the price of the 
national honor of Germany, for every item in 
the Rathenau plan flagrantly violates the 
solemn promises that Germany voluntarily 
made at ‘The Hague. 

‘tLet people learn to banish to the lumber 
room the catch phrase about the ‘impractical 
German,’ ’’ exults Herr Ganghofer as he brings 
to an end his catalogue of the French and 
Belgian loot that his countrymen have brought 
home. Isit, then, so much better, O Ganghofer, 
to be known to the world as the thievish and 
faithless Germans? 
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A SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


MONG the various shortages that the war 
A is inflicting on us not the least impor- 
tant is that of trained nurses. Already 
12,000 nurses have been recruited for the army, 
and 4000 of them are in service abroad. The 
army needs a much larger number—20, 000 this 
year, and 10,000 more next year. 
So to women between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five there is a field of service open 


twenty-one to thirty-one are called. They may 
enroll through the Army Nursing School, 
Surgeon General’s Office, Washington. Upon 
enrollment they will be assigned for training, 
so far as possible, to the military hospitals 
nearest their homes. The course of training 
will be for three years, at the end of which 
they will receive a diploma entitling them to 
practice anywhere in the United States. College 
graduates will get a credit of nine months, so 
that their course will be shortened by nearly 
a year. 

Although the nurses will receive their train- 
ing in military hospitals, it will be for civilian 
rather than for military service that they will 
be educated. Their attendance in the hospitals 
will release a number of graduate nurses for 
service abroad. In other words, they will form 
the reserve army of trained nurses, and their 
care will be the health of the civilian popula- 
tion and such sick and wounded soldiers as are 
sent back to this country for treatment; the 
graduate nurses, constituting the main army, 
will have the care of sick and wounded soldiers 
in France and England and Italy. 

Perhaps many young women to whom the 
idea of war service is attractive will be disap- 
pointed to find that, although they can have 
the opportunity of training in a military hos- 
pital, they probably will not have an oppor- 
tunity to go to France. Nevertheless, the desire 
for adventure and excitement should give place 
to the willingness to be of service and to let 
the government decide where their field of 
service lies. They may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that, if they enroll for the nurse’s 
training, they will not only perform a neces- 
sary work during the war but will prepare 
themselves to play a useful part in the com- 
munity after the war ; by their influence, inter- 
est and knowledge, even if they do not choose 
to practice, they will assist in promoting the 
public health in the communities where they 


live. —" 
THE GERMAN ADVANCE 


\ K are seeing to-day in France the most 
remarkable display of sheer military 
power that the world has ever seen. 

Within ten weeks the Germans have aimed 

three tremendous blows at the Allies; they 

have used from a half million to a million and 

a half of actual fighting men in each attack, 

and they have made extraordinary if not 

unprecedented artillery preparation for each 
attack. In every case they have swept the 

Allies out of strong and hardly-won defensive 

positions, driven them back far beyond their 

last line and threatened to win the decisive 
victory for which they are contending. No army 
that was ever collected before has had the 
sustained striking power of the German army, 
and its generals are driving their magnificent 
machine to the limit of its strength. They must 
win the war this summer if at all, and they 
mean to do it. 

None of the three great attacks has accom- 
plished all that the Kaiser’s generals hoped for 
it, but all three have been more successful than 





we of the Allied countries expected. The Ger- 
mans have taken shrewd advantage of their 
temporary superiority in men and of their per- 
manent advantage of position within an are, 
where they can fight, as the military phrase 
is, ‘‘on interior lines.’? They have worked 
out a new method of concentration and attack, 
said to be the invention of Gen. von Hutier, 
and they have succeeded in delivering their 
attacks where for the moment the Allies did 
not expect them. In short, they have out- 
generaled us; and, although at great cost in life, 
they have gained ground that is both tactically 
and strategically valuable. 

But their main purpose is not gained. They 
hoped to separate the French and the British 
before Amiens; they hoped to smash the 
British before Ypres and seize the important 
Channel ports ; they hoped to crush the French 
at Soissons and take Paris. Those ends they 
did not gain; but they still have hundreds of 
thousands of reserves. They mean to strike 
again and again, in the hope of beating the 
Allied line into exhaustion, and then of break- 
ing through somewhere and rolling up their 
enemies in a defeat that shall be as decisive as 
Sedan or Waterloo. Only by such a victory can 
they win the war. 

The Allies might lose Calais or Amiens, or 
even Paris itself, and with unbroken armies 
continue to fight indefinitely. Since they see 
regularly arriving reserves from the United 
States and foresee the inevitable exhaustion of 
German man power by these terrific offensives, 
the Allies would certainly continue fighting. 
Germany must press continually for a decision 
so long as it can find men to throw into the 
conflict. We shall need all our firmness, both in 
the field and at home, to withstand the anxie- 
ties and dangers of the time. But we must 
remember that no reverse that leaves an army 
intact and in fighting mood is of more than 
momentary importance, and that in this great 
struggle the victory, barring a disaster in the 
field that is quite unlikely, will lie with the 
last reserves, which, thanks to the support this 
country can give, must belong to the Allies. 
The side that can hold out to the last quarter 
of an hour, says M. Clemenceau, will win. 
There ought to be no doubt in our minds 
which side that will be. 
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IS MEXICO A FRIEND? 


Y withdrawing its minister from Havana 
B the Mexican government no doubt in- 

tends to signify its displeasure at the 
steps that the United States has taken to pre- 
vent the Kaiser’s agents from making free use 
of Mexico as a base of operations. The thing 
was done in the furtive way that is instinctive 
with President Carranza, but it can have no 
other reasonable explanation. Ostensibly, the 
step was taken because Cuba has restricted 
the export of sugar to Mexico and withdrawn 
coaling privileges from a line of steamers that 
used to sail between Vera Cruz and Cadiz. 
Neither is a sufficient cause of offense, for 
as a belligerent Cuba must primarily direct its 
commerce so as to serve the requirements 
of its allies; but the Carranza government 
understands that it is under suspicion here in 
America and manifests its resentment accord- 
ingly. 

The fact is that, although President Carranza 
owes his success largely to the friendly support 
that the United States gave him throughout 
his struggle first with Huerta and then with 
Villa, he has never been other than suspicious 
and ill-disposed toward this country. German 
agents have carried on their work in Mexico 
unhindered, and open efforts have been made 
by members of his administration to unite 
Latin America in a policy of open distrust 
toward the United States and of ‘‘friendly’’ 
neutrality toward Germany. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate for 
Mexico. There are interests in this country 
that desire to control and perhaps even to 
conquer Mexico, but the people do not desire to 
do either, and the present administration has 
shown itself patient and friendly beyond prece- 
dent. It has overlooked breaches of good con- 
duct on the part of its southern neighbor that 
no other government would have pardoned. 
President Carranza ought sedulously to culti- 
vate the relations of confidence and amity that 
President Wilson has offered him. By giving 
way to hostility and suspicion, by setting 
affairs in train that might oblige us to keep 
on the southern border troops that are desper- 
ately needed in France, he can only strengthen 
the case of those who secretly desire the over- 
throw of Mexican independence. 

Mexico and the United States must be either 
friends or enemies. We on this side of the 
border want to be friends, and all sensible 
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Mexicans must agree ; for if we become enemies, 
there can be only one result for Mexico, and 
that not a happy one. But playing our enemy’s 
game for him in the midst of this most tre- 
mendous of crises is not the way to cement the 
understanding at which President Wilson has 
so patiently and wisely aimed ever since he 
first went to Washington. 


eae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Mr. Hoover, 

the Food Administrator, announced the 
preparation of a plan for controlling retail prices 
in vitally necessary foodstuffs. According to the 
plan, county committees will be appointed all 
over the country, which will fix fair prices for 
foods based on production cost and transporta- 
tion charges. Retailers who charge more than 
those prices will be deprived of their supplies 
from the wholesale dealers. —-Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield warned the country of a dan- 
gerous shortage in the available supply of soft 
coal. He declared that a saving of sixty million 
tons was necessary and intimated that plants 
engaged in making non-essentials might be 
restricted to one quarter of their last-year’s 
supply. —— The War Industries Board has 
established a section of inquiry to make a 
survey of the entire country, in order to find 
out what industries not engaged in war work 
can be used for that purpose, and what indus- 
tries already so engaged can be driven to 
increased production. ——The merchant fleet of 
the United States now amounts to ten million 


tons, and the Shipping Board predicts a fleet of | 


twenty-five million tons by 1920. The Shipping 
Board, following the successful trial trip of the 
concrete ship Faith, has ordered forty ships to 
be built of the same material. ——The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House was engaged 
in the preparation of the war-revenue bill; it 
purposes to raise the additional revenue by 
taxes on incomes, excess profits and luxuries 
rather than by taxes on imports. 
Ss 
EDITION.—On June 7 a Federal grand 
jury in New York returned indictments, 
charging conspiracy to commit treason, against 
Jeremiah A. O’ Leary, conspicuous as a leader 
of the Sinn Feiners in the United States, 
John T. Ryan, Willard Robinson, Emil Kip- 
per, Albert P. Fricke, Lieut. Com. Wessels 
of the German navy and the Baroness von 
Kretschmann. Wessels, who is said to be the 
responsible chief of spy activities in this coun- 
try, was generally known as Carl Rodiger. 
O’Leary and Ryan are fugitives, and they are 
believed to be in Mexico. 
o 


ONGRESS.—On June 12 the Senate re- 
jected Senator Borah’s proposal to consider 
all treaties in absolutely open session. The vote 
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HILD LABOR LAW.—By a vote of five 

to four, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the law excluding from 
interstate commerce goods produced wholly or 
in part by the labor of children is unconstitu- 
tional, since it conflicts with the right of each 
state to determine the conditions of labor within 
its boundaries. Justice Day wrote the majority 
opinion and Justice Holmes wrote the minor- 
ity opinion. ° 


USSIA.—Fighting between the army of 
Gen. Semenoff, the anti-Bolshevik leader, 
and a strong body of Bolshevik troops, sup- 
ported, according to one report, by a brigade 
or more of liberated Austrian and German 
prisoners of war, was reported from the region 
east of Lake Baikal in Siberia. There was no 
precise information regarding the outcome of 
the battle, but a dispatch from Harbin declared 
that Semenoff had been forced back across the 
Onon River, and was retiring toward the Mon- 
golian frontier. If he should cross into Chinese 
territory and be pursued by the Bolshevik 
troops, a situation might easily arise that would 
precipitate military intervention by China and 
Japan. Another dispatch said that Semenoff 
had driven his foes back across the Onon, but 
‘faced heavy odds.’?——A dispatch from 
Petrograd announced the forthcoming indict- 
ment and trial of the former Czar Nicholas by 
the Soviet government.—The conference at 
Kiev between representatives of the Soviet 
government and the new Ukrainian govern- 
ment made no progress. The Soviets desire an 
early and definite peace with the Ukraine, but 
xermany has caused the negotiations to be 
delayed until German troops have occupied all 
the districts between Kiev and Moscow, which 
the high command wishes to control. —The 
entire Black Sea fleet of the Russian navy is 
now in German hands, and is being prepared 
for active use against the Allied ships in the 
Mediterranean. —Germans are now in com- 
plete control of the Finnish army. Gen. von 
der Goltz is in chief command. The temporary 
government of Finland has reported to the 
Landtag a proposal for the establishment of 
an hereditary kingdom with a king who shall 
not be the ruler of any other state. 


“was 50 to 23. 








ames GREAT WAR ag | 


(From June 6 to June 12) 


By June 8 the German advance on the line 
between Soissons and the river Marne was 
definitely stopped. Not only were all assaults 
repulsed with heavy loss, but the French and 
American troops made some very successful 
counter-attacks northwest of Chateau-Thierry, 
drove the German line back for more than two | 
miles, and took several villages from them. In 
these battles the United States marines particu- 
larly distinguished themselves by their gallan- 
try and dash. 

Without any loss of time, however, the Ger- 
mans began a very fierce attack on a twenty- 
mile front between Montdidier and Noyon. 
Their purpose here was to squeeze the French 
out of the remaining salient between Noyon 
and Soissons, to drive the whole line back at 
least to Compiégne and, if possible, to bring 
Paris within range of their great 420-millimetre 
guns. The assaults were as tremendous as any 
that have been made during the war. Probably 
twenty divisions of the best troops the Germans 
have were used in the opening attack, and fresh 
troops from the reserves of Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria were thrown in as the battle grew. | 
The attacks were usually in mass formation, 
and according to all reports they were very 
bloody affairs. In the centre the Germans 
slowly forced the French back to Ressons-sur- 
Matz and Ribecourt, and then to Marqueglise 
and Bethancourt, a total gain of about five 
miles; but on the wings they were held firmly 
and made no advance. By June 10 the French 
were making strong counter-attacks, and re- 
gaining ground here and there. 

There were signs of increasing activity along 
the Italian front; the Austrians were appar- 
ently hurrying preparations for a drive. 

Artillery was active along the Vardar River | 
in Macedonia, but no infantry actions were 
reported. 

Secretary Baker declared in a speech at 
Washington that 700,000. American soldiers 
were now in France, about 200,000 having 
been dispatched within a month. 

During the week news came of the sinking 
of seven more vessels by German submarines off | 
the United States coast. Among them were the | 
British ship Harpathian, the Norwegian ships | 
Vinland, Vindeggen and Henrik Lund, and | 
the United States ship Pinar del Rio. The | 
survivors of the Pinar del Rio declared that the 
U-boat that sunk their ship was accompanied 
by a steamer of at least six thousand tons, 
which they believed to be the ‘‘mother’’ ship 
that is keeping the raiders supplied with food, 
fuel and ammunition. At last accounts the 
number missing from the Carolina was twelve. 
Fortunately, no lives were lost on the vessels 
torpedoed during the week. 

A dispatch from Vienna said that the 
U-boats engaged in the raid were ‘‘armored,”’’ 
and had a tonnage of nearly three thousand, 
and an underwater speed of fifteen knots. | 

There is much feeling in Holland over the 
sinking of the Dutch hospital ship Koningin 
Regentes. In spite of solemn denials from 
Berlin, the ‘belief is 
general in Holland 
that the ship was tor- 
pedoed. 

On June 10 Ital- 
ian torpedo boats at- 
tacked an Austrian 
squadron among the 
Dalmatian Islands, 
sunk the battleship 
Szent Istvan, crip- 
pled another, and es- 
caped undamaged. 

A dispatch from 
Amsterdam said that 
a German official in 
Belgium had declared 
: that, if it became 

A Red Cross nurse equipped TeCeSSary to abandon 
with gas mask, in service Ostend and Zee- 
at oe — brugge, the German 
submarines would use 
the Scheldt as a base. That would mean open 
violation of the neutrality of Holland, but there 
is no reason to suppose Germany would hesitate 
on that account. 

The British government has accorded official 
recognition to the Czecho- Slovak National 
Council as representative of the national aspi- 
rations of the people of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Slovakia: France and Italy have already taken 
this step. Prof. Masaryk, head of the council, 
is now in the United States, and hopes to per- 
suade our government to extend recognition to 
the council. 

During the month of May 197,274 tons of 
shipping were completed in British shipyards. 

The German government has demanded the 
release of Capt. von Rintelen, now in jail in 
this country for conspiracy to destroy American 
munition plants. It offered in exchange to 
release a man named London, who is alleged 
to be an American citizen, and threatened 
reprisals against American citizens in Ger- 
many if Rintelen was not given up. Secretary 
Lansing returned a spirited reply refusing to 
consider the exchange, and reminding the Ber- 
lin government that there were many more 
German citizens in custody here than there 
were Americans in Germany. 
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Good !—and Good for Him 


You remember, don’t you, how you 
waited ’round for the dasher. The 
memory of those treats you enjoyed 
is something you will treasure all 
of your life. Nothing tastes half so 
good, now. Home-made ice cream 
will bring equal joy, today, to your 
kiddies. 

Leading dietitians recommend 
ice cream as one of the most nour- 
ishing and healthful of all foods. 

Delicious ice cream is economical 
when made with Borden’s Evap- 
orated Milk—and you know that 


. . 
it is pure. 
. Qetes 'C. Fut, ee 
Specialist in Home Economics 
Lecturer on Domestic Science 


Put this in your card file. All measurements are level. 


Vanilla Ice Cream 


1 cupful Borden’s Evapo- % teaspoonful salt. 
rated Milk diluted with 1 tablespoonful vanilla. 
1 cupful of hot water. 1 cupful Borden’s 
1 cupful sugar. 1 egg. Evaporated Milk. 
Beat the egg, add the sugar and salt, and pour in the diluted evaporated 
milk. Cook in a double boiler, stirring constantly until the mixture coats 
the spoon. Then remove at once from the hot water, strain and chill. Add 
the vanilla and the undiluted evaporated milk, pour the mixture into an ice 


cream freezer and pack it in three quarts of crushed ice to one of ice cream 
salt. Let stand ten minutes and freeze. 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Contest 
$2,500.00 in Prizes 


will be awarded for the best recipes calling for the use of 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Watch for our announcement or 
write us for full particulars. 


Write for our free Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
244 BORDEN BUILDING NEW YORK 
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SONG OF COURAGE 
Qy Catherine Culnan 





OME! Dig a grave, and lay therein 
All the Things-That-Might-Have-Been, 

And all the Things-That-Used-To-Be! 
Nor ever open it to see 
These tear-provoking sights again ; 
For, mark you, after leaves and showers 
For years upon that spot have lain, 
From the time-seasoned earth will spring 
Rare and wondrous flowers! 
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STRAIGHT TRAFFIC 


ATHER,” said Ernest, as he rode 
downtown in New Haven beside Dr. 
Benton in the automobile, ‘“‘why are 
you always laying so much emphasis 
upon habits? I think you’re asking 
me to take a pretty long look ahead. 
Shouldn’t a fellow have a few years 
in which he can be care free? It 
doesn’t seem to me that a young fel- 
low should take life as seriously as 
you are trying to make me take it. I want to have 
my four years in college care free, without ever- 
lastingly thinking of consequences. If I need to, 
I can turn over a new leaf when I get through 
college.” 

As Ernest finished his protest they were just 
approaching the corner of Chapel and Church 
streets. About twenty-five feet from the corner 
they passed a traffic signpost that read, “Straight 
Traffic at the Next Corner.” 

“What does that sign mean?’’ asked the doctor, 
for he was from out of town and had not seen it 
before. 

“It means,” said his son, “that now you’ve 
passed that post you have to go straight ahead. 
You can’t stop, and you can’t turn.” 

“Well, I guess,” said the doctor, as his machine 
Shot out of the traffic into the open street ahead, 
“that’s as good an illustration as I need. Ernest, 
I’ve been practicing medicine long enough to have 
seen a good many sides of life, and the more I see 
of it the more I’m convinced that it’s pretty much 
like that traffic post—once you get beyond a cer- 
tain point with some things there’s no stopping. 
You simply have to go right through. The drink 
habit or the drug habit is an example. I don’t sup- 
pose anyone who started out with a friendly glass 
now and then thought he was going to end with 
delirium tremens. But before he knew it, he ran by 
the last point of recovery, just as I ran by that 
signpost, and after that it was ‘straight traffic at 
the next corner’ for him. 

“It reminds me of one time when I took the 
wrong train at New York. I wanted to get off at 
Norwalk, but I’d got on a through express to New 
Haven, and to New Haven I went. First you take 
the train; then the train takes you. The time to do 
your thinking about your destination is before you 
take the train. You say you don’t want to be ever- 
lastingly thinking of consequences while you’re 
in college. Well, it’s because I don’t want you to 
have to think everlastingly about consequences 
after you get out of college that I am warning you 
to be careful now. The turning over a new-leaf 
idea is a snare laid by the Devil. What you’ve 
written by habit in your nervous system is written, 
and it’s always there either as an ally or as an 
enemy. Don’t run past the signposts, and then 
expect nature to reverse the traffic regulations for 
your benefit. Beyond a certain point it’s ‘straight 
traffic at the next corner’ for us all.” 


o 9 
THE GIFT PERFECT 


T’S nearly four weeks since Louise’s 
birthday, and not one word of thanks 
have I received. And I spent three 
whole afternoons trying to find just 
the kind of candlestick that I knew 
she wanted. Of course I didn’t give 
just to be thanked—but still I like a 
little bit of appreciation.” 

“*Maybe,” Nancy’s cousin sug- 
gested, “Louise is paying you the 
compliment of trusting your friendship to under- 
stand. She is pretty busy, isn’t she?” 

‘I suppose she is,” Nancy acknowledged, “‘but 
not any busier than I am. You can’t convince me, 
Sue Parmelee, so you might as well stop trying.” 

“That being the case, I think I might just as 
well take my departure,” Sue retorted, laughing. 
“Good-by, Nan. I shall be sure of an acknowledg- 
ment of my next gift to you, at least.” : 

“Indeed, you will,” said Nancy. 

After Sue left, Nancy decided to run in to see 
Connie Evans. It had been days since she had 
visited Connie. She was sure to find her at home, 
because Connie always was at home—except when 
she had to run downtown to buy something for the 
children. 

This time, as usual, Connie was at home. She 
came to the door with Connie the second in her 
arms. 

“Nancy Gregory!” she cried, with her old, warm 
welcome. “‘Isn’t it delightful to see you? Go right 
into the living room—I never like friends in the 
drawing-room, you know.” 

It was an old joke—the drawing-room existed 
only in imagination. But at the door of the living 
room Nancy stopped with an exclamation of de- 
light. 

“Connie, how exquisite—those scarlet turkey 
berries in that basket! I never saw anything 
lovelier.”’ 

“Aren’t they lovely?” Connie echoed. “I can’t 
possibly tel] you the joy they’ve been to us all. 
They are like a little, warm, friendly fire down in 
that dusky corner. The children adore them. But 
the very heart of the beauty of them isn’t visible; 
it is that they have no string attached.” 

“No string?’’ Nancy repeated. 








Connie nodded. ‘‘They’re from Theo Mackey, of | 


course—nobody else would be so dear. They came 
with a note—here it is: ‘I know just exactly how 
you will love these, Connie! That is why I am 
sending them to you. So you need not take one 
moment from those blessed babies to tell me so. 
I'l] feel it across the miles. What’s the use of being 
friends if you can’t feel things without letters?’ 
“And she means it, every syllable. I can love 
them and love them without thinking every time, 
‘O dear, I just must get time somehow to thank 
Theo to-day!’ There aren’t many people in this 
world who give like that, more’s the pity. Con- 
stance the second, what are you trying to do?” 
What Constance the second was trying to do, 


apparently, was to throw herself through the win- 
dow in pursuit of a fascinating puppy outside. 
And, somehow, Nancy was not sorry that Connie 
did not have to be answered. 
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A PRESSEY PERFORMANCE 


HILE her visitor was yet shuffling off her 

W muddy rubbers on the porch, Mrs. Peters 

threw open the door. 

“My, but I’m glad to see you, Ann!” she cried. 
“The minute I heard somebody splattering up the 
path I said to myself, ‘I’ll bet a cracker that’s 
Ann Tenney; there’s nobody else ventures out 
like Ann does, no matter what’s going on over- 
head or underfoot!’ And I was right!” ; 

“You were,” said Mrs. Tenney. “But I declare, 
the gutters are running rivers, and there’s a puddle 
at the corner as big as a lake. There were a lot of 
youngsters sailing chips in it, and just as I come 
along Little Flo Pressey slipped and sat down 
ker-splash! I had to stop to wring her out a bit 
and pack her home to her ma. I guess she won’t 
get pneumonia, though, if she runs all the way 
home, like I told her.” 

“Land, no!” agreed Mrs. Peters. “If you could 
kill off a Pressey as easy as that, there wouldn’t be 
many of ’em left by this time.” 

The eyes of the two women met, and they laughed 
genially at their common recollections of the mis- 
adventures of the Pressey family. 

“°Twas too bad you had to miss the club tea, 
Lydia,” Mrs. Tenney resumed. ‘‘The young girls 
served; Daisy and Dorabel Pressey were two of the 
prettiest. They’ve lost that coltish, legs-and-arms 
sort of awkwardness all of a sudden ; then they had 
becoming new dresses on—just alike, too, and I 
do admire just-alike dresses for twins. Seems 
when nature made ’em that way, they’d ought to 
be kept as twinny as possible.” 

“Tt makes it harder to know which is which, 
though,” objected Mrs. Peters. “I’ve always sup- 
posed that was why Mrs. Pressey dressed Dorabel 
and Daisy different. I wonder what’s made her 
change.” 

“A real Pressey reason,” responded Mrs. Ten- 
ney. ‘Luella was there, too, and she told me. You 
see, the Presseys have had to be pretty calculat- 
ing, there’s so many to provide for, even though Pa 
Pressey’s salary isn’t to be sneezed at; so the 
older girls’ things have always been made over 
for Daisy and Dora, and of course there were never 
two alike. But this time —” She broke off dra- 
matically. 

“1 s’pose they considered it a real occasion for 
the girls, and bought ’em clothes special,’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Peters. 

“Oh, no, they didn’t! No, indeed! They’re feeling 
the hard times, and being extra economical. Fact 
is, their Aunt Luella Jones, that Luella’s named 
for, gave her a birthday present last year for being 
her namesake, and twenty-one years old. ’Twas 
a real handsome present—a blue silk, mighty 
pretty, and enough for a whole suit. But the letter 
that came with it hoped Luella was competent to 
make it up herself, and Luella felt bound to try. 
She’d done pretty well with cutting and sewing 
before, but mostly she’d only tackled make-overs 
and morning things; prob’ly being silk and brand- 
new made her nervous. Anyway, she cut both 
sleeves of the waist for the same arm. She felt 
pretty bad, but she knew where the silk was 
bought, and she wrote up for enough more, and 
tried again. She was so flustered, poor girl, she 
forgot one arm was all right, and sent for enough 
for both sleeves, too. And then—well, you’d never 
believe it if she wasn’t a Pressey—she did the same 
thing right over again!”’ 

“Ann Tenney! No!” 

“Lydia Peters! Yes! She cut both those spandy 
new sleeves for the same right arm. She was most 
wild over it, and sent up again for extry silk, but 
there wasn’t any to be had. Of course, she could 
have managed to get a dress out someway, but 
she was so discouraged and disgusted she cried 
herself sick, and vowed the thing was bewitched, 
and if she touched it again she knew she’d ruin it. 
She put it away in a trunk up attic, just as it was; 
and then, when Mother Pressey was fussing and 
calculating about the twins’ best dresses this sea- 
son, she offered to give it to ’em, stipulating and 
providing only she wasn’t to be expected so much 
as to set a stitch or rip a basting.” 

“But I don’t see —’’ said Mrs. Peters, thought- 
fully. ‘‘No, Ann, I do not see. The twins would 
need two skirts—and they couldn’t use four right 
arms, could they?” 

“They coultin’t,” agreed Mrs. Tenney, “except 
for collars and cuffs and trimmings. But they used 
some figured foulard in combination and made two 
dresses. You’d never have guessed there’d been 
any skimping, to see the result.” 

“Well, it was certainly lucky for Dorabel and 
Daisy,” commented Mrs. Peters, drawing a long 
breath. “But of all characteristic Pressey perform- 
ances! Four right arms! I wonder, did she ever 
own up to Aunt Luella?” 

“She did,” said Mrs. Tenney. “But Aunt Luella 
is a Pressey, too. She burned the letter up by mis- 
take before she’d had a chance to read it, and 
Luella didn’t feel called upon to tell the story 


twice.” 
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AT THE END OF THE EARTH 


FEW weeks ago The Companion spoke of 
A the singular isolation of the little island of 
Tristan da Cunha in the middle of the South 
Atlantic Ocean. Here are some further interesting 
facts, contributed to the Christian Herald by one 
of its readers, about the lonely and barren little 
heap of volcanic rocks: 

It is the centre of almost incessant rains, the 
vortex of fierce storms, always enveloped by 
clouds, and shunned by ships. Yet for the last 
hundred years it has been inhabited by a strange 
race, made up of English, Dutch, Irish, Italians 
and Americans, cast ashore from time to time by 
shipwreck, and living on fish and the spoils of the 
wrecks that strew the coast. 

These people, who number about eighty, and who 
include men, women and children, suffer almost 
inconceivable hardships and deprivations. Their 
huts are unmortared piles of rough stones, thatched 
with grass. The island is so infested with rats from 
wrecked ships that any grain planted is eaten in 
the ground, and the only source of flour is passing 
vessels, which may be intercepted only by rowing 
many miles out to sea. There is no government of 
| any sort, no school, no church. The island has no 
| future. The people have no prospect, except en- 
| tombment there. : 
| You would suppose that these unfortunates— 
| intelligent, industrious, thrifty and temperate, as 
| they are described to be—would gladly leave their 
rude huts, their terrible hardships, their barren 
fields, their pitiful poverty and hopelessness to 








rejoin the world. But no! The British government 
has renewed its offer to remove them and their 
few possessions from the bleak island to any 
British soil that they may choose and to give them 
means to start life anew. Not one will consent to 
go. There on that bleak island are their homes, 
and there they will stay. 
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IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








VII 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
“My salsify is two foot high, 
My corn a yard or so.” 











THE JUDGE AND HIS TATTING 


N these days knitting is classed among the 
I manly arts, and many youths and older men, 

too, have developed skill in making helmets 
and sweaters for the soldiers “over there,” but it 
is still somewhat of a novelty to see masculine 
fingers so employed. 

In pioneer days in Minnesota, an eminent judge, 
Flandrau by name, used to bring his tatting shut- 
tle with him when he graced an occasional social 
gathering; and, as we are told in a chapter written 
by Mrs. Mary Sutherland in a volume entitled Old 
Rail Fence Corners, he often became so absorbed 
in his work that he did not notice what was going 
on round him. 

In 1856, when Mrs. Sutherland, then a young 
girl, arrived in Traverse, Minnesota, she became 
acquainted with Mrs. Cowan, a woman of unusual 
social charm and tact, who was trying to bring to 
the primitive conditions of the unsettled country 
some of the charm of the Eastern home she had 
left. Mrs. Cowan had always had her ‘‘afternoon 
at home” in Baltimore; she decided to continue 
the pretty, hospitable custom in the West. She set 
aside Thursday, and asked everyone in town, no 
matter what his situation in life, to come. Mrs. 
Sutherland herself—she was little Mary Donelly 
in those days—was invited by the gracious hostess 
to “assist.” 

Judge Flandrau, the ‘‘great man” of the neigh- 
borhood, was among their callers, and “sat and 
made tatting as well as any woman.” Mrs. Cowan 
explained to Mary that the judge had learned this 
feminine occupation in order to “rest his mind and 
keep it from weighty matters.” 

While the learned man sat thus employed, Mrs. 


Cowan suggested to little Miss Donelly that she | praep 


play and sing. ‘‘I resisted as long as I could,” 
says Mrs. Sutherland, “then was led, still protest- 
ing, to the piano, where I let out a little, thin 
piping, much covered with confusion. When I rose, 
we looked expectantly toward the judge, but he 
never raised his eyes—just kept on tatting.”’ 

Poor, embarrassed, little musician, and _ still 
more distressed hostess! Finally, since no volun- 
tary praise seemed to be forthcoming from the 
judge, Mrs. Cowan began to angle for some ex- 
pression of approval. Was the judge fond of music? 
she inquired. Then, indeed, his eyes looked up 
from the tatting shuttle, but with a far-away gaze. 

‘““Yes—martial music, in the field!” he re- 
sponded! 

Later, when Mrs. Cowan and Mary were in the 
kitchen making a second pot of tea, kind Mrs. 
Cowan tried to smooth away the hurt that her little 
friend must have felt. ‘‘He is the kindest man in 
the world,” she explained. “‘If he had noticed you 
were singing, he would have said something nice.” 
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A FEROCIOUS ANTEATER 


OW many of us have believed that we knew 

all about some particular subject only to 

discover that some important detail had 
entirely escaped us! Mr. C. K. Cherry, who writes 
in the New York Times, acknowledges that after 
he had become convinced that he knew all there 
was to know about the giant anteater of South 
America he found that he still had something to 
learn. One day, he says, the Indian guide with 
whom I was riding suddenly pointed across the 
plain to aclump of trees and said: 

‘“‘There goes an anteater climbing that tree!” 

I had been well acquainted with the giant ant- 
eaters in Central America, Colombia, Venezuela 
and many parts of Brazil, and I had always sup- 
posed that they confined themselves to the ground, 
but here was one thirty feet from the ground and 
entirely at its ease. Had I not seen it, I should 
have taken anyone’s account with mental reserva- 
tion ; but I was also to learn from my Indian guide 
that, contrary to my own experience, the giant 
anteater has a varied diet and does not confine 
itself to white ants. It sucks eggs and also kills 
young birds, crushing the bodies, sucking the 
juices from them, and probably swallowing some 
of the harder parts. 

Another species, the tamandua,—a form that is 
more arboreal than terrestrial,—is considerably 
smaller than the giant anteater, but is extremely 
courageous. I was walking along a forest path 





one day when I heard a rustling in the bushes. 
Quickly turning my gun in that direction, I waited 
to see what was coming. 

What was my surprise to see a tamandua burst 
through the thicket and immediately rear itself on 
its hind legs. With a peculiar hissing sound it 
came for me as fast as its short legs would permit. 
I had a good deal of respect for those front claws, 
and I backed away, holding out my gun barrel, at 
which the animal struck viciously. I backed away 
a considerable distance, but the animal persisted 
in following me. In all the twenty-five years that 
I have spent in the tropics I have never before 
been attacked by any animal without provocation, 
and it was doubly strange that the attack should 
have been made by an animal that is considered 
as most inoffensive. I mention this case because 
of its isolation, and in the hope that, if there have 
been similar experiences, they may be put on 
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THE USEFUL SANDBAG 


"Tiss: important adjunct of warfare, the sand- 
bag, adapts itself, under the ingenious fingers 
of the trench dwellers to other than merely 
protective purposes. If you were to ask a seasoned 
veteran what one of his weapons he would choose 
were he limited to a single choice, says a writer in 
the Illustrated World, he would be very likely to 
respond emphatically, “Six sandbags!” 

A summary of all the uses that the fighter finds 
for the sandbag would be a catalogue of his ac- 
tivities. He rips them up the seams and makes 
rude buckskins of them to keep his feet warm and 
to give him better “traction” when the trench mud 
is very bad. He wraps them round his legs for 
warmth. He makes ‘‘helmets” of them— rough 
imitations of the neck-and-head pieces that thou- 
sands.of American women are sending across to 
our boys. The trench-made article scratches, and 
is not nearly as warm as the helmet made of 
woolen yarn, but it is much better than nothing at 
all, particularly when the cold rain, snow or sleet 
is driving into you from the back. 

If he is extraordinarily lucky in getting a num- 
ber of the bags, he makes for one night or so a 
damp-proof sleeping bag. That may not sound 
like much relief, but to a soldier who has to stay 
in the first-line trenches for seven or eight days 
and nights, even one night of sound sleep is a 
great blessing. 

These bags do a great deal more for the man in 
the ranks, however, than merely to furnish him 
with protection and with odds and ends of clothing 
to combat cold, dampness and mud. They are his 
towels and wash cloths. He strains the grounds 
out of his coffee with them, and removes the leaves 
from his tea likewise. They are even the table- 
cloths that he spreads on the mud floor of the 
trench of his dugout. 
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A POWERFUL PRESCRIPTION 


N his interesting volume, A Soldier’s Memories 
I in Peace and War, Maj. Gen. Sir George 

Younghusband tells of his varied experiences 
on a trip through the Salween Shan States during 
the Burman War. Every white man, he says, and 
especially an Englishman, is ipso facto a skilled 
medical practitioner wherever in the byways he 
wanders. On the present occasion only some qui- 
nine, a few pills, a bottle of chlorodyne and a pot 
of vaseline composed our medical outfit; and so 
we could not spare much for stray patients. This 
little medical store was, however, saved in a curi- 
ous and effective manner. 

At one village there was an old woman sick with 
fever who asked to see the white wise man. We 
explained that there were no medicines to spare. 
But one of the natives said that did not matter. 
He had himself been ill at Moulmein and went to 
an English doctor, and the English doctor wrote 
some charms on a piece of paper, and that made 
him quite well. In proof whereof he produced a 
prescription written by the English doctor, which 
he had put in a little bag and worn ever since 
round his neck. 

At his earnest solicitation, we wrote a charm for 
the old lady. It read, however, ““May God make 
you well soon,” instead of Ac. Ros. iii. T., Cal. 
. gr. xxx., and the like. To the great surprise 
of the amateur doctor, but apparently to the sur- 
prise of no one else, the old lady “turned up” the 
next morning before the caravan started and said 
that she felt quite well. 
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HOW TWO TEMPERAMENTALS 
QUARREL 


HE famous Russian novelists, Tolstoy and 

Turgenev, were contemporaries and friends, 

but on one occasion they had a serious falling 
out. This is the story of their quarrel, as told in a 
recent biography: 

They had met at a friend’s house. Turgenev 
spoke enthusiastically of his daughter’s English 
governess, and said that she required the child to 
mend old, ragged clothes to give to the poor. 

“Do you think that a good thing to do?” de- 
manded Tolstoy. 

“I certainly do,” replied Turgenev. “It makes 
charity workers recognize everyday needs.” 

“And I think that a well-dressed girl, with filthy, 
malodorous rags in her hands, is acting an insin- 
cere farce,” commented Tolstoy. 

“Task you not to say that!” exclaimed Turgenev, 
hotly. 

“Why should I not say what I am convinced is 
true?” retorted Tolstoy. 

“Tf you say that again, I’ll box your ears!” Tur- 
genev cried, white with rage, and rushed from the 
room. A duel was narrowly averted. 

Afterwards, these famous men became recon- 
ciled, and on his deathbed Turgenev wrote an 
affecting note to Tolstoy, addressing him as “‘the 
greatest writer of our Russian land.” 
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CHECK FOR THE SAVANT 


HE famous English archzologist and natu- 
ralist, Sir John Lubbock, was once overseeing 
the labor of a countryman who was working 
for him in a field. Sir John, always ready to im- 
prove the minds of those in need of enlightenment, 
pointed to a heap of stones and asked, “Do you 
know how those stones were made?” 
“Why, sir, I spect they growed, same as ’taters,” 
was the man’s reply. 
“Well,” rejoined Lubbock, “if they lay there for 
fifty years, they would not get any bigger.” 
“No, sir,” said the rustic ‘in course they 
wouldn’t—same as ’taters. Take ’taters out of the 
ground, and they stop growin’.” 
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BRENTVILLE’S 
FOURTH 


BY IRVING PALFREY 


spend for firecrackers 

for the Fourth!’’ said 
Raymond Hart. He pulled 
from his pocket a shining 
coin and showed it to Nelson 
Harney and Bobbie Lincoln, 
who were sitting with him 
under a spreading elm in his 
dooryard. 

‘*T’m going to have more than 
that, ’’ said Nelson. ‘‘I’m help- 
ing Mrs. Harris keep the weeds 
out of her garden this month, 
and all that she gives me is 
going to be spending money 
for the Fourth. It will be a 
lot—a dollar, anyway.”’ 

Then Raymond began to tell 
what he should buy with a dol- 
lar, if he had as much as that 
to spend for the Fourth. He 
was sure that it would be some- 
thing that would make a lot of 
noise. Nelson was of much the 
same mind, except that he fa- 
vored buying a drum instead of 
firecrackers. A drum would last 
longer. 

At first Bobbie Lincoln lis- 
tened without saying a word. 
Then he began to fidget a little, 
and suddenly he spoke up. 

‘*T’ve saved almost a dollar, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘and before the Fourth 
I shall have some mbre. I’m 
going to spend it all for thrift 
stamps. ’’ 

‘*What are thrift stamps?’’ 
asked Raymond. 

‘* They are something like 
our postage stamps, ’’ answered 
Bobbie, ‘‘ only you don’t put 
them on letters. The money 
that you pay for them goes to 
help fight the war, and by and 
by the postmaster or the bank 
man will buy back the stamps 
from you and give you more 
than you paid for them, too.’’ 

‘*But if we spend our money 
that way, we shall have none for 
the Fourth,’’ said Raymond. 

‘*Well, isn’t it better to help 
the soldiers than to buy a lot of % 
firecrackers or drums ?’’ asked 
Bobbie, stoutly. 4 

‘*Yes, of course,’’ agreed 
Nelson, ‘‘but what we have is 
not really enough to help.’’ 

‘**Every little bit helps, ’’ said 
Bobbie. ‘‘ That is what my 
father says, and my teacher 
said so, too. Anda thrift stamp 
costs only a quarter. ’’ 

‘*Where do you buy the 
stamps ?’’ asked Raymond, tak: 
ing the shining coin out of his 
pocket again. 7 ‘ 

‘*At the post office or the bank,’’ answered 
Bobbie. ‘‘ Some of the stores have them, too. 
And when we buy the thrift stamps, you 
know, it isn’t really spending our money. It 
is really saving our money, for we shall get 
it back, and more, too, in a few years. Then 
we can have a celebration if we want to.’’ 

Raymond kept turning over and over the 
quarter in his hand. Nelson looked across 
the shady street to the garden of Mrs. Harris. 

‘*If we buy stamps,’’ said Raymond, ‘‘why 
isn’t that a pretty good way to celebrate the 
Fourth this year? What do 
you think, Nelson ?’’ 

“‘T think that it is the 
very best way,’’ said Nel- 
son promptly. ‘‘It will not 
make a noise like firecrack- 
ers or a drum, but it will 
help the soldiers. ’’ 

‘Then let’s call it set- 
tled, and we will all buy 
thrift stamps with our 
Fourth of July money,’’ 
said Raymond. 

‘*All right,’’ agreed -Nel- 
son, ‘‘and we’ll do more 
than that. We’ll see the 
other fellows and get all 
that we can to do the same 
thing. ’’ 

“*T guess that it will be 
the strangest Fourth that 
Brentville ever knew, ’’ said 
Bobbie, ‘‘but I believe that 
it will be the best one, too. ’’ 
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col - ors all a - glow, 
pledge thee our heart and hands; 













That is how it began. The other boys in the 
village were ready enough to join the Thrift 
Stamp Club that Bobbie, Nelson and Raymond 
formed. Some of them, indeed, were already 
saving their money for stamps, as Bobbie had 
been saving his. 

Bobbie was right. It was indeed a strange 
Fourth of July celebration for the Brentville 
boys, but every one of them was proud of that, 
for it meant that many quarters had been saved 
to help the soldiers fight the great war. And 
when the boys marched to the post office to 
buy the stamps with the money from the club 
treasury, and then marched to the bank to 
give the stamps to Mr. Fletcher, the cashier, 


for safe-keeping, the fathers and mothers of | 


the village were proud of them. I think they 
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flag of Lib-er-ty, Andwe’lllove it wher-ev - er we go. 
home of true and brave. ’Tis the flag of ourbeau-ti - ful land. 
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DRAWINGS BY WALT 


WHEN LITTLE TRISSY 
CELEBRATED 


BY MARION HALLOWELL 


‘“WS the Fourth of July just for boys?’’ 

I asked Trissy Barton. 

“‘Oh, no,’’ said her father, laughing; 
‘the Fourth of July is for all of us. It is to 
celebrate the time when our country became 
free.’’ 

‘*Yes, that is what our teacher told us,”’ 
| said Trissy, ‘‘but the boys seem to have all 
| the fun on the Fourth. Anyway, they did last 
| year. Aren’t we girls free, too?’’ 





‘© Of course, you girls are free,’’ answered 
| her father, still laughing. He did not under- 








| ‘Well, then, we girls are go- 
ing to celebrate this year—and 
| we are going to make a lot of 
noise, too!’’? went on Trissy. 
| } ‘*T know that Marjorie Kendall 
and Ruth Jewett will help 
| me. ”? 

, A few minutes later Trissy 
hopped from the veranda where 
she had been sitting on her 
father’s knee and ran across the 
street to Marjorie’s house. 

It was after supper of the 
day before the Fourth. Now 
and then the sound of a tin 
horn was heard, or perhaps the 
popping of a few firecrackers 
that some boy could not keep 
until the morrow. After Trissy 
had run across the street, Mr. 
Barton went out into his garden 
to look around, and a little 
later he went to a neighbor’s 
garden for a short visit that 
became rather a long one. In 
the house Mrs. Barton was 
busy with the supper dishes; 
and then Mrs. Rice, a neighbor, 
dropped in for a chat. Mrs. 
Barton thought that Trissy had 
gone with Mr. Barton, and Mr. 
Barton, if he thought of the 
matter at all, thought that 
Trissy had come back to the 
house after calling on Marjorie. 
Thus it came about, two hours 
later, that both parents were 
much surprised to find that 
Trissy was missing. It was al- 
ready well beyond her bedtime. 

“‘T’ll go over and get her,’’ 
said Mr. Barton. 

But when he rang the bell 
at the Kendall home he found 
that Trissy had left there more 
than an hour before. It was the 
same when he went to the home 
of Ruth Jewett, farther down 
the street. 

‘*Where in the world has she 
gone?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Barton 
when her husband reached 
home. 

Of course Mr. Barton did 
not know, and so he set forth 
to find out. Up the street he 
went and then down the street, 
but there was no Trissy to be 
seen, and no neighbor could give 
him any clue. He hurried home 
and called the police station on 
the telephone. Soon every po- 
liceman in the city was looking 
for a little lost girl,—'Trissy 
Barton by name, —black-haired, 
hatless and wearing a red dress. 
It was nothing new for the 
policemen to be looking for lost 
children on the night before the 
Fourth. 

In the meantime Mrs. Barton 
was almost wild with worry. 
The neighbors joined Mr. Bar- 
ton in the search. Some one 
| telephoned to the newspaper offices, and re- 
i porters joined the policemen in keeping an eye 
open for a little lost girl with black hair and 
a red dress. 

It was almost midnight when Mrs. Barton 
happened to go upstairs. There on Trissy’s 
little bed was Trissy herself, fast asleep! 

‘*Why, you precious child, we thought you 
were lost!’’ 

That was what Trissy heard when she woke 
up to find her mother hugging her tighter than 
she had ever hugged her before. Then her 
father and the neighbors came running up- 
stairs, all of them very much excited and talk- 
ing at once. 

‘‘T gave up trying to celebrate, ’’ said Trissy, 
| sleepily. ‘‘Marjorie and Ruth both said that 
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had a right to be. And no doubt the boys of | stand what black-haired little Trissy had in | the boys were welcome to all the old noise ; and 


many other places are like those of Brentville. 


| mind when she asked him such questions. 
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EARLY ON THE FOURTH 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Queer how the Fourth of July breaks 
Just like a common day! 

The bright sun on the hilltop wakes 
And goes his shining way; 

The clouds slide softly over us, 
And not a single bird 

Appears to make one bit more fuss 
Than if ’twere July third. 

While right along, since crack of dawn, 
I’ve tingled top to toe; 

And how the world can keep so cool 
I really do not know! 


The old clock talks in whisperings 
Without one added tick; 

A slow wind at the window sings — 
It almost makes me sick! 

The yard is full of quiet airs 
As ever ’twas before; 

The house is still as mice; upstairs 

hear somebody snore. 

While I — my head’s like fireworks, 
With such impatience in it, 

That, if I gave a few more jerks, 
I'd blow up any minute! 


| Ruth’s father said that we girls could be just 
| as good Americans, 
{and just as free, too, 
| if we celebrated in our 
|hearts and went to 
| bed early. So I came 
|home, and you and 
| father were busy, and 
I went to bed. ’’ 

‘* A very sensible 
| course,’’ said Trissy’s 
| father, ‘‘and I wish 
| that we had been sen- 
| sible enough to go to 
| your room before we 
| stirred up the city over 
| a lost girl that was not 
| lost at all.’’ 
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EIGHT HOURS A DAY 
ON THE VASSAR FARM 


By Jennie Macomber 
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Food That is Good 


for boys and girls 
may be, and often is, 
more pleasing than 
some foods that mere- 
ly “taste good” but 
aren't really good for 
them. 


Grape-Nuts 


for instance, is about 
the best tasting ready- 
to-eat food there is, 
and besides it is very 


healthful. 


Try Its Sweet, 
Nut-like Flavor 











“Thinking in 
Hemispheres” 


“Most men think in baili- 
wicks, many think in shires, 
occasionally one thinks in 
nations—only a few. ever 
think in hemispheres,” a great 
statesman is reputed to have 
said. The reader of 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


is compelled to think in hemi- 
spheres. 


In news, in editorial attention, 
in advertising, Melbourne is the 
neighbor of New York, London is 
over the fence from Valparaiso. 

From its own news bureaux and 
special correspondents all over the 
world The Monitor collects the news 
of the world, and circulates back the 
printed papers to every country on 
the globe. 

It is indispensable to the man, wo- 
man or child, of any creed or country 
who can read English, and who 
would make his view world-wide. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c a copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c; a 
sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A. 


/ Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature. 
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Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for 

Sensitive Skins 


The New Up-to-date Cuticura Method 





" Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 








HEN the call of 
the war began to 
withdraw men 


from every walk of life last year, the superin- 
tendent of the Vassar College farm found him- 
self facing a serious problem. He had charge of 
seven hundred and forty acres and one hundred 
and eighty head of cattle, from which to provide 
vegetables and milk for a college family of ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred people. He needed 
twenty hands for steady employment and extras 
for summer, and did not know where to find 
them, 

At this juncture, Dr. Finley, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, suggested trying some of the 
college students, and Dr. MacCracken, the presi- 
dent of the college, approved of it. The trustees 
authorized the scheme with the one provision— 
that it must be made a business proposition and 
show results in dollars and cents. 

Twelve workers seemed to be the most con- 
venient number -to handle. Could twelve girls 
who were willing to forego their summer vaca- 
tions be found? Thirty-three volunteered imme- 
diately. Out of those the twelve were chosen 
largely on a basis of good health. They roomed 
and ate in the main dormitory at a cost of five 
dollars and a half a week, and their wages were 
seventeen and a half cents an hour. 

Half past four every morning saw them on their 
way to the fields for two hours of work before 
breakfast. That with four hours after breakfast 
and from two to four hours in the afternoon 
made a busy but not exhausting day. Each month 
every girl had two days off, with pay; but with 
the exception of those days and of the Saturday 
half holiday not a working day was lost through 
the eight weeks. 

The girls tried their hands af ploughing, both 
with a tractor and with a two-horse plough, har- 
rowing, planting, cultivating, thinning, weeding, 
hoeing, potato planting, berry picking, mowing 
with scythe and mowing machine, hay raking 
and pitching, reaping, shocking grain, making 
fences and milking. In fact, they omitted no 
task of the summer season, By the end of the 
summer each girl could milk four cows at a 
milking. 

In addition to the dairy herd, the farm keeps a 
large flock of chickens, one hundred and thirty 
pigs and seventeen horses. 

A letter that the superintendent wrote to the 
student manager of the farm unit ran as follows: 
‘*A greater part of the feed for all the stock, as 
well as sufficient white and yellow corn for meal, 
for bread, pastry, and so forth, has been pro- 
duced on our farms, in addition to four thousand 
bushels of potatoes, six hundred bushels of toma- 
toes, four acres of asparagus, and great quanti- 
ties of sweet corn, celery, cauliflower, cabbage, 
beans, beets... in fact, a great quantity of 
almost all vegetables that can be grown in this 
climate.” 

Much of the work for this product was done 
by the twelve students. They hoed and cultivated 
sixteen acres of field corn, ten acres of ensilage 
corn, five acres of beans, five acres of potatoes, 
besides milking many of the cows. According to 
the superintendent’s report, they did the work 
just as well as the average man and “made good” 
far beyond the most sanguine expectations. 

In addition to the field work, the girl farmers 
gave some time to putting up the vegetables and 
berries that they helped to raise. They canned 
asparagus, peas, beans, spinach, cucumbers, to- 
matoes, currants, strawberries and raspberries 
for winter use. 

There were drawbacks, of course, but they 
only helped along the fun. Hot weather was a 
real trial, but the outcome proved that it could 


| be endured by girls as well as by men. On hot 


nights the girls slept outdoors, rolled in blankets, 
under the trees. 

‘These young college farmers will tell you that 
they never had a happier summer. They will say 
it is better than camping or spending a summer 
at the shore, in the mountains or on a ranch, 
because it is accomplishing something. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that a majority of 
these girls were from city homes. One only was 
reared on a farm. In the group were six seniors, 
four juniors and two freshmen. One of last year’s 
group will this year manage a group of fifty girl 
farmers. 

These Vassar students were not of course the 
only college girls who became helpers in farm 
work last year; similar groups went out from 
other colleges and undoubtedly did equally good 
work, 

This year, since the need is still greater, there 
is a call for even more volunteers. But in select- 
ing the workers great care must be taken or 
much harm will result, especially among girls 
from high schools or other secondary schools. 
Few secondary schools give as thorough training 
as the colleges, or know the condition of their 
students as well ; therefore, they should take par- 
ticular pains to make sure of proper conditions 
before they encourage the work. 








To allow work in field 
or garden to count as work 
in the classroom, aS was 
done by many secondary schools last year, is to 
lower the standard of scholarship and encourage 
“cramming.” In a few branches kindred to agri- 
culture, such work may properly be counted. 

Both in college and in secondary schools there 
are many girls whose enthusiasm will lead them 
to volunteer, but whose first duty is to the home 
from which they may have been absent for 
months. The managers should make sure that 
every girl is acting wisely before they accept her 
services, 

It is assumed, of course, that on every farm 
where there are girl workers proper chaperons 
are with them, and that everything that, pertains 
to health will receive the most careful attention 
of the managers. The volunteers in this impor- 
tant work should be surrounded with only one 
sort of conditions—the best that intelligent plan- 
ning can provide. 
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A HIGH PRICE TO PAY 

HE keenest rivalry ever known for news 

pictures, in New York at least, was the 

scramble for photographs of the ill-fated 
Titanic. The world was deeply moved by the 
tragedy, and the demand for actual pictures was 
correspondingly great. Aboard the Carpathia, 
which rescued the survivors and brought them 
to New York, there were, of course, says Mr. 
Francis A. Collins in The Camera Man, several 
amateur photographers, and many pictures 
had been taken of the Titanic’s boats and the 
survivors. 

The Carpathia reached New York very late 
at night, and as she moyed slowly: up the 
Hudson River was photographed by the light of 
scores of blinding flash lights set off aboard the 
flotilla of boats that surrounded her. The scene 
was unique in the history of New York Harbor. 
Every few seconds the great liner was illumi- 
nated from stem to stern by the flashes of this 
extraordinary bombardment. 

Among the hundreds of newspaper men who 
boarded the Carpathia at her dock there was the 
keenest rivalry to secure pictures of the famous 
rescue, The pictures taken at sea had not been 
developed, and since they had been made by 
amateurs and under unusual conditions it was 
probable that only a small percentage of them 
were of any value. The newspaper men must 
buy a “pig in a poke.” On being developed the 
films might be found to contain nothing at all. 

So intense was the rivalry, however, that the 
newspapers competed against each other for 
these undeveloped films, and bid up the little 
rolls to preposterous prices, Several rolls of film 
were bought for fifty dollars each, but on being 
developed were found to be worthless. 

No cameras were permitted on the incoming 
steamer or on the dock on that historic night, 
but the news photographers were not to be 
denied. The street facing this dock is unusually 
wide, and the newspapers, several days before 
the ship’s arrival, rented rooms in the buildings 
directly opposite the entrance to the dock. These 
windows were manned by “long Toms,’ or 
powerful telephoto cameras, which would take 
pictures at extreme range. 

When a group of the survivors would emerge 
from the entrance to the dock, at two or three 
o’clock in the morning, a flash light would be set 
off in the street, and the long-distance cameras, 
more than a hundred feet away, would catch a 
fairly good picture, The undeveloped pictures 
purchased from the passengers in the small hours 
of the morning and the scenes caught by the 
“long Toms” appeared in the newspapers that 
New York unfolded at its breakfast the same 
morning. 
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BASEBALL UNDER FIRE 
MERICAN soldiers in France are playing 
the “national game” even within the 
range of German guns, according to Mr. 
W. D. McGeehan in the New York Tribune. 
A Canadian major told the writer of a nine- 
inning game of baseball that was played under 
exciting circumstances. The Americans laid out 
the diamond just behind the first lines; they 
used haversacks as bases, and played in their 
regimental uniforms, The crowd was made up 
of English, French, Canadian, Belgian, Indian 
and African troops. The bleachers were the 
second-line trenches, 

Five times during the progress of the game 
German shells burst in the infield, but the um- 
pires refused to call the game. Above the rumble 
of the artillery the “rooters” were shouting the 
same admonitions that are given by the “fans” 
in asheltered baseball stand here, The game was 


interrupted for a time, because a German shell | 


had buried third base when there were two on 
bases and only one out. But the débris was 
cleared away, and the third baseman, after wip- 
ing the dirt out of his eyes, resumed his place. 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient i in 
every department of a broad culture, a eral and_ helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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An Exceptional 
Book Offer 


Here is a timely collection of 
books; not fiction, but written by 
authors who can say we saw the 
things of which we write.”’ 

This collection of copyrighted 
war books contains the best of the 
many titles that have appeared since 
the world war started. 

The books are cloth bound and, 
with one or two exceptions, con- 
tain illustrations from original pho- 
tographs. 


My Year of the Great War 
Frederick Palmer 

Over There Arnold Bennett 

I Accuse 

Ambulance No. 10 


Leslie Bushwell 


My Home in the Field ‘ 


By a German 


of Honor Frances W. Huard 
Fighting in Flanders 

E. Alexander Powell 
The First 


Hundred Thousand 


The Note-Book of an 
Attache Eric Fisher Wood 


The Secrets of the 
Hohenzollerns Dr. A. K. Graves 


Kitchener’s Mob 


James Norman Hall 


YOUR CHOICE OF 
ANY TWO 


Any Two Volumes selected from above list 
of copyrighted war books will be given to 
Companion subscribers only asa Premium 
for securing one new yearly subscription 
for The Companion. When ordering ask 
your postmaster how much postage to include 
Jor a 3-lb. package; or single Volume will 
be sold tor 75 cents, postpaid. 


Ian Hay 








The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTHS COmr Ayo is an illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

its subscription plies is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to ep CY Fe 94 to foreign 

countries. Entered at Lo ffice, Boston, 
8., as second-class matte 


New Subscriptions may fae at any time during 


Pn r= Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Farment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A Ang 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper which shows when the subscription expires, 

ill be changed. 
Alvaze give the name of the Post Office to which 
r paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
ior books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THE SENILE HEART 


NE of the many ways, and perhaps 
the most merciful way, in which 
death comes to the aged is by ex- 
haustion of the heart. The organ, 
after having pumped steadily some 
two and a half billion times in a 
person of eighty years, finally says, 
“Enough,” and goes to rest. That is 
not owing to disease but to overuse: 
the heart is worn out. 

True disease of the heart in the aged ‘is the re- 
sult of some cause independent of the person’s 
years; it is the penalty for errors of living,—physi- 
eal or mental overwork, worry, excesses in eating, 
dvinking (alcohol, tea or coffee), or smoking,—or 
it is the legacy of some infectious disease, such as 
typhoid fever, scarlatina, malaria, or other acute 
or chronic malady. 

In both the healthy heart of old age and the dis- 
eased heart of old age there is a growth of fibrous 
substance-or gristle in the muscular wall, but the 
difference between the two processes is that one 
is helpful, the other harmful. The fibrous tissue 
that permeates the heart wall of the healthy old 
man affords a support to the wearying muscle, 
like the iton bars inserted in a weak wall to keep 
it from collapsing or the skillful darning of a worn 
spot in an antique rug. At about sixty, signs of a 
fatigued heart often appear, but with care and 
skillful management the signs disappear, the heart 
regains sufficient strength to perform its lessened 
task, and the aging subject forgets the episode. 
That is the result of nature’s construction of the 
fibrous scaffold or skeleton that acts as a support 
to the gradually tiring heart muscle. 

Very different is the fibrous disease—sclerosis, 
or hardening—that occurs in the gourmand, the 
hard drinker and the tobacco fiend, or in the victim 
of some infectious disease. Here the fibrous growth 
pushes its way in every direction through the wall 
of the heart, strangling the muscle and destroying 
it bit by bit. Such a heart does not recover, except 
when it is treated early and when the patient rad- 
ically reforms his mode of living. Usually it gets 
worse and worse, and finally succumbs, overcome 
by the clutch of the rapidly growing fibrous tissue. 

The task of prevention should begin early and 
not be postponed until signs of disease appear. 
Temperate living is commendable at all times, of 
course, but it is imperative from the age of forty 
years on, if a man would live out his appointed 
time and not incur the reproach of self-Qestruction 
through lack of self-control. 
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CLASPED HANDS 


HAVE a reputation for taming wild 
colts; I will try to tame this one,” 
the once-famous writer and school- 
mistress, Miss Catherine Sedgwick, 
assured Dr. Hosmer when he 
brought his young daughter to her 
school some sixty-five years ago. 

Harriet Hosmer was indeed a 
‘wild colt.” She had been puny in 
childhood, and her father had been 
wise enough to prescribe a free, outdoor life in 
the companionship of her brothers. The result was 
that in her teens she had become a fearless rider, 
a capital shot, swimmer, climber, runner and oars- 
woman, and the very antithesis of the gentle, 
shrinking, sentimental and ladylike young person 
then the popular ideal of girlhood. Even her cour- 
age and candor were commonly condemned as 
“searcely feminine,” and her athletic achieve- 
ments as actually shocking. But Miss Sedgwick 
was a wise and sweet woman who, if she could not 
bring her high-spirited, coltish pupil down to the 
common jog trot, at least “gentled”’ her. 

Harriet Hosmer was both happy and popular 
during her three school years. Moreover, she pos- 
sessed one accomplishment, the beginning of her 
later art, that pleased everyone: she could model 
in clay. She made animals, medallions, little fig- 
ures ; then she tried the hands of her schoolmates. 
Many of the girls begged her to model their hands 
clasping that of a bosom friend; but that Harriet 
refused to do, except in one instance. 

There were two girls, both orphans, singularly 
congenial and devoted, for whom separation by 
half a world waited at the close of their school 
days. One was to become the nurse companion of 
an aged cousin, the other to go to foreign lands as 
@ missionary. Harriet made two models of their 
clasped hands, one for each of the friends. A year 
after their parting the young missionary married 
a fellow worker; within a few more years she died. 
Her friend also ‘married and died young. But the 
two casts of the clasped hands survived, and, 
strangely, after more than half a century, nae 
come into the same ownership. 

A bride, during a visit home a short time after 
her honeymoon, was showing her husband her 
girlish treasures. In a chest he caught a glimpse 
of a pair of clasped hands and at once became 
interested. 

‘My great-grandmother went to school with the 
sculptress, Harriet Hosmer,” the bride explained, 
“and she modeled granny’s hand clasped in her 
dearest chum’s. She made one for the chum, too. 








I’ve always wished we knew who she was, but 
mother has forgotten the name except just Mary.” 

“But I know it,” said the husband, “because it 
was my great-grandmother’s! And I have the other 
cast.It was almost the only thing that was brought 
safe to the coast with the child, my grandfather, 
when both his father and mother died of fever in 
the interior jungle; the natives thought it was a 
fetish, and preserved it with the utmost care.” 

The wedded descendants of the two school 
friends, clasping hands, reverently compared their 
own hands with the sculptured handclasp of the 
two young girls, long dead. The man’s showed no 
likeness; the young wife’s, line for line, was her 
great-grandmother’s over again. Harriet Hosmer 
had done her work well. 
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DISCIPLINE AND CASTE IN GERMANY 


ROM the time when he is four years old, says 
F former Ambassador Gerard in My Four 

Years in Germany, the German is disciplined 
and taught that his government is the only good 
and effective form. The teachers in the schools 
are all paid by.the government, and they teach 
the children only the principles that the rulers of 
the German people desire. There are no Saturday 
holidays in the German schools, and the summer 
holidays last only three to five weeks. 

You never see groups of small boys playing alone 
in Germany. Their games and their walks are 
superintended by their teachers, who are always 
inculeating in them reverence and awe for the 


| military heroes of the past and the present. On 


Saturday night the German boy is turned over by 
the state-paid school-teacher to the state -paid 
pastor, who adds divine authority to the princi- 
ples of reverence for the German system. 

There is a real system of caste in Germany. For 
example, I was playing tennis one day with a 
man and, while dressing afterwards, I asked him 
what he was. He answered that he was a kauj- 
mann, or merchant. For the German this answer 
was enough. It placed him in the merchant class. 
I asked him what sort of a kaufmann he was. He 
then told me he was president of a large electrical 
company. Of course with us he would have an- 
swered first that he was president of the electrical 
company, but, being a German, he merely dis- 
closed his caste without going into details. 

On the registers of guests in a German summer 
resort you will see Mrs. Manufactory-Proprietor 
Schultze registered with Mrs. Landrat Sehwartz 
and Mrs. Second Lieutenant von Bing. Of course, 
there is no doubt as to the relative social positions 
of Mrs. Manufactory-Proprietor Schultze and 
Mrs. Second Lieutenant von Bing. Mrs. Manu- 
factory- Proprietor Schultze may have a steam 
yacht and a tiara, an opera box and ten million 
marks. She may be an old lady noted for her works 
of charity. Her husband may have made discov- 
eries of enormous value to the human race. But 
she will always be compelled to take her place 
behind Mrs. Second Lieutenant von Bing, even if 
the officer’s wife is only seventeen years old. 
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THE FEVER OF LIBERTY 


r NHE curious simplicity and the consequently 
ready radicalism of the Russian peasant is 
illustrated’ by an incident that was witnessed 

and described by M. de Flers, associate editor of 
the Paris Figaro. At the time of the revolution he 
was with the Russian troops in Roumania and 
attended one of the soldiers’ meetings, where all 
discipline was set at naught and the commands of 
officers disobeyed 

As he tells the story, there was a sudden rush of 
men to a channel between two lakes, where nets 
kept the fish from passing into the larger lake, in 
which it would be more difficult to net them. The 
soldiers began to pull out and destroy the barriers 
and nets, crying, “ Liberty for the fish!” When 
some of the officers tried to interfere, a noncom- 
missioned officer explained: 

“Fish are God’s creatures, like men, and have 
the same right to liberty. But men can talk, and 
so have made the revolution, while the fish are 
dumb and can never make one for themselves. It 
is therefore our duty to aid them, because it is 
contrary to nature to pen them up in order to cap- 
ture and kill them.” 

so] 


READY TO OBLIGE 


MONG the letters from France that have been 
A printed in the Atlantic Monthly there is to 
be found this entertaining episode: 

The code of the German officers is, never to sur- 
render; but of course they cannot all live up to 
it. In a recent raid a sergeant I know made a pris- 
oner of a German captain who, as they walked to 
the rear, cursed his luck in fluent French, saying 
that he was caught unawares ; that an officer never 
surrendered, but fought to the end. 

“Stop here, my captain, and let us consider 
this,” said the sergeant seriously. ‘““There are sev- 
eral articles of your equipment to which my fancy 
runs. That watch, for example, those leather put- 
tees, and that fat purse I saw you change to your 
hip pocket. Perhaps I can oblige you and gratify 
my whim. Suppose you were suddenly to run—a 
quick shot would save your honor, and me for the 
trouble of escorting you to the rear. And I am an 
excellent shot, I assure you.” 

But the German was not interested. 
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HE DESERVED THE TITLE 


HE former Speaker of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, Thomas B. Reed, once went into 

an unfamiliar barber shop to be shaved. The 
negro barber, says the Christian Register, began 
to try to sell him a hair tonic. 

“Hair purty thin, suh,” he said. “Been that way 
long, suh?” 

“TI was born that way,” replied Reed. “ After- 
wards I enjoyed a brief period of hirsute efflores- 
cence, but it did not endure.” 

The barber gasped and said no more. After his 
customer had gone, some one told him that he had 
shaved the Speaker. 

“Speakah!” he exclaimed. “‘Don’ I know dat? 
I should say he was a speakah, sure ’nough!” 
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SOME NAME! 


N a certain periodical published for the infor- 
mation of professional writers there recently 
appeared this note: 

MeSorley’s Magazine. For the present, they plan 
to use only serials by writers who have big names, 
anywhere from 30,000 to.75,000 words in Jength. 




















Threefold Co-operation 


Every telephone connection 
The 


slightest inattention or indiffer- 


requires co-operation. 


ence on the part of the person 
who calls, or the company that 
makes the connection, or the 
person who is called results in 
a corresponding deficiency in 
service. Each is equally respon- 
sible forthe success of theservice. 


Not only is it to the advan- 
tage of the individual himself 
to use the telephone efficiently, 
but his conservation of the ad- 
vantages of these national lines 
of speech benefits all telephone 
users. 


Accuracy in calling, prompt- 


ness in answering, clear and de- 
liberate talking, courtesy and pa- 
tience on the part of both user 
and operator are essentials of 
service, and must be mutual for 
good service. 


Efficient telephone operation 
is vital to the war work of this 
country. The army, the navy 
and the myriad industries con- 
tributing supplies depend on 
the telephone. It must be ready 
for instant and universal use. 
The millions of telephone users 
are inseparable parts of the Bell 
System, and all should patriot- 
ically contribute to the success 
of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF } 


So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations that 


take back the machine at our expense. 


in Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 


before purchasing a new sewing machine. A 
free illustrated booklet and full particulars 
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You May Test The New Companion 
THREE MONTHS Before Deciding 


we are willing to make you the following offer : 
If the New Companion Sewing Machine you 


select is not perfectly satisfactory in ev — 
ular after you have tried it in your home fo: 
months, we will D YOUR MONEY and and 


We offer choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty. 

years, pay all freight charges, and sell at a very low price. 
Shipments made from four convenient shipping stations 


Be sure to get OUR LIBERAL OFFER and ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
tal-card request brings our 
return mail. Send it new. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass 2 
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Why America has the best 
roast beef in the world 


+ ieesues cut of prime roast beef on 
your table—do you realize that it 
is of a quality such as our fathers sel- 
dom knew? 


In their day meat dressing was purely 
a local business—wasteful, unscientific, 
often unwholesome. It depended on 
such cattle as could be raised in the im- 
mediate vicinity—cattle adapted mostly 
for dairying purposes and usually sold 
for meat only when unfit for anything 
else. 


Today, thanks to the enterprise of 
the American cattle-raiser, herds of 
broad -backed cattle are scientifically 
bred to produce fine meat. These cattle, 
grown in the fertile pasture lands of the 
West, supply a quality of beef that is 
the standard of the world. 


This scientific breeding of enough 
“prime roast beef” animals to supply 


tables all over America only became 
possible through the wonderful methods 
of handling meat developed by the 
modern packer. | 


Great packing plants with stock- 
yards were established near the finest 
cattle lands. Shipping systems were 
developed that carried the dressed meat 
quickly to every corner of the United 
States. 


Only this nation-wide organization— 
in place of the old local way—makes 
the cattle-raiser sure of a ready market, 
at all times and seasons. 


And because those parts of the ani- 
mal that once were wasted are now 
turned into hundreds of valuable articles 
—such as fine brushes, medicines, but- 
tons—the large packer can sell this best 
beef in the world, dressed, for less than 
is paid for the animal on the hoof. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. | 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. Due to the advancing cost of material and labor we shall soon be compelled to withdraw 
our very favorable Offer of the “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Set. The exact date of withdrawal will 
be announced later. For the present we are prepared to supply this popular Set on the terms given below. 


Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


Here is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the desire 
of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four 
pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. 

















BACH piece is stamped out of a solid 
sheet of aluminum. Cannot flake 
or rust like enameled ware—and there 
are no seams or soldered joints. 

This is one of the most attractive 
as well as the most practical articles 
we have ever offered. Combining the 
four pieces will make the following 
useful utensils: 


6 Quart Preserving Kettle. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids. 


2 1-2 Quart Pudding Pan. In addition 
to puddings and pastry this pan is equally 
useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


6 Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes that are familiar to the housewife. 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular 
each day. It will be found useful for the 
preparation of many choice dishes. 


Double Roaster. Thecombination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a 
perfect self-basting Roaster. Tough meat 
or an old fowl, cooked in this Roaster, are 
made as tender as chicken. 


Colander. For draining vegetables, wash- 
ing fruits, lettuce, etc. 


Double Boiler. By placing the Pudding 
Pan inside the Kettle and used with the 
cover, a perfect Double Boiler is secured, 
and can be used for cooking all kinds of 
cereals. 
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Steam Cooker. The combination of 
Kettle, Colander and the Pudding Pan 
inserted makes a perfect Steam Cooker, 
enabling the housewife to cook two articles 
at the same time. 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at 
least $5.00 if purchased separately. We are anticipating 
a very large response to our liberal Offer and have 
contracted for a large number of these Sets so that no 
one may be disappointed. 


How to Get This 
Fine Set 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 60 cents 
extra, and we will send you one of these ‘‘8”’ 
Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set 
will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to 
be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is 
desired, ask your postmaster how much postage 
you should send us for a 3-lb. package. 
NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion 


subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 





THE YOUTH S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





1—Preserving Kettle 2—Pudding Pan 3—Covered Kettle 4—Casserole 5—Double Roaster 6—Colander 1—Double Boiler 


8—Steam Cooker 
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The Fixhtin3, Man's Favorite | 
Since History Began 


HOSE who think that women alone are concerned with toilet Es 
luxury do not know how well our soldiers like Palmolive. It is 2 
the soap selected by popular vote for the Post Exchange stores i 
at the various cantonments where the army is training, M4 





For the splendid cleansing, qualities 
of palm and olive oils have made them 
popular with active men since history 
began. The Roman centurion — the 
Grecian warrior—all the famous fighting, 

é men of classic days—each knew some 


Only the twentieth century has en- 
joyed the luxury of the fragrant, creamy ke 
cake known as PALMOLIVE. 


Palmolive soap heads a complete line 
of splendid toilet specialties. 


form of Palmolive. 


The crude combination which satis- 
fied these warriors of old — how differ- 


Palmolive soap will be found in guest 
cake size at famous hotels where every 
accessory is luxurious. 


Week-end package, containin3, 


ent from the perfect blend our soldiers 


miniature packages, sent for 
demand today. 


twenty-five cents in stamps. i 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. <j 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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